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Wisconsin Expects Big Pulpwood Harvest 


State Will Sell 1,000,000 Board Feet of Lumber To Pave Way For 
Cutting Pulpwood — Marinette County Sold 470 Cords Last 
Week -— Wausau Is Building Pulpwood Pond — Other Mill News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


APPLETON, Wis., November 29, 1943—-More than 
a million board feet of jack-pine will be added to the 
wartime stumpage offerings being released on every 
hand to ease the way for a big winter pulpwood har- 
vest in Wisconsin. Sale of this amount was an- 
nounced for December 11 by the state land commis- 
sion at Madison. It is located in tracts spread over 
about 2,000 acres near Athelstane and Wausaukee in 
Marinette County, Wis., a location of convenient 
shipping access to various Winconsin mills. Trees 
exceeding eight inches in size at the base will be 
offered for selective cutting. 

This sale is one of several being made by the com- 
mission, in response to legislation passed last June 
appropriating $17,000 for selling costs. The state is 
utilizing the wartime demand to thin out tracts where 
many good trees of mature growth would otherwise 
die. In addition to the vast acreages maintained as 
state forests, Wisconsin owns 170,000 acres of school 
grant lands, about half of which is in timber. The 
commission intends to take advantage of the high pre- 
vailing prices to sell all of the merchantable timber, 
since the funds thus derived revert to state schools. 

T. H. Baaken of the state land commission says 
prices have almost doubled in comparison to the 
figures for 1940, and whereas interest in the past has 
been only in the better species, the buyers are glad 
to accept many other varieties. 

Through bids accepted last week, Marinette County 
sold 470 cords of pulpwood from its forests to vari- 
ous loggers and woodcutters, who expect to cut it 
immediately. 


Erecting Hot Soaking Pond 


In order to utilize to greater advantage the pulp- 
wood brought in by farmers and other truckers in 
connection with the Victory pulpwood campaign, the 
Wausau Paper Mills Company, Brokaw, Wis., is 
building a hot water soaking pond. It will be of re- 
es concrete, 205 by 25 feet in size and 15 feet 
deep. 

Approximately 500 cords of pulpwood can be 
placed in the pond, which will hold 850,000 gallons of 
water. Pipes to the pond will be coiled around a sul- 


phur combustion chamber to raise the temperature to 
a range of 70 to 100 degrees, causing faster action 
than a small pond formerly in use with a temper- 
ature of 50 degrees. 

Installation will. be started about December 15 of 
a mechanized barking drum 12 feet in. diameter and 
45 feet long. The building in which. it will be housed 
is being remodelled. 

The company has recently completed a new pulp 
control laboratory for analytical purposes. It is 
equipped with a constant humidity chamber, chemical 
and equipment storages, and a pulp drier room. It is 
in another part of the building from the existing 
paper control laboratory. Extensive repairs and im- 
provements have also been made to the digester build- 
ing, and the plant’s tall smokestack has been re- 
painted. 

Paper salvage dealers are rapidly restocking their 
warehouses through systematic waste paper collec- 
tions being carried on in most Wisconsin communi- 
ties. Mills are using waste stock more extensively to 
stretch out their pulpwood supplies, with de-inking 
being used for the better grades. No figures have 
been made available as to the present raw materials 
status of the mills, but the outlook is already believed 
to be greatly improved through the advertising and 
publicity campaigns, and the cooperation of federal, 
state and local agencies, civic and commercial organi- 
zations, newspapers and others doing all they can to 
keep Wisconsin mills operating. 

Wisconsin Paper Group Meets 

The Wisconsin Paper Group, which maintains a 
cooperative pool car shipping service at Neenah, Wis., | 
is holding a meeting at the Valley Inn, Neenah, Mon- 
day evening, November 29, opening with a dinner. 
The traffic committee arranged the session, with 
Henry Krueger of the Fox River Paper Corporation, 
Appleton, Wis., in charge. Mutual problems of con- 
solidating and shipment of pool car tonnage were to 
be discussed by approximately 50 representatives of 
the traffic, sales and shipping departments of the 30 
member mills, according to Irwin Pearson, executive 
secretary. A feature of the program was to be motion 
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Canadian Association to Meet in January 


Interest Is Shown In Experiment To Use Waste Paper In Making 
Newsprint — Wartime Board Further Curtails Use of Printing 
Paper—Permit Needed To Buy More Than $100 Worth of Printing. 


LFROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., November 29, 1943—The annual 
meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
will be held in Montreal on January 26, 27, and 28, 
and as usual meetings of the Woodlands and Techni- 
cal Sections will be held on the same dates for the 
presentation of committee reports and the hearing of 
papers by various authorities on technical subjects. 


Waste Paper for Newsprint 


There has been considerable interest in the industry 
here in the experiment of three New York news- 
papers in the use of newsprint containing varying 
amounts of old paper, de-inked and otherwise, and 
particularly in the news that this newsprint was run 
without mechanical difficulty and with excellent print- 
ing results. To date old newsprint has not been used 
in this way in Canada, the main use of salvaged 
paper being in manufacture of the rough pulp prod- 
ucts like boards. Discussing the subject in its current 
issue, the Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada says: 

“Collection of the paper is only the beginning of 
the problem of making new newsprint out of old 
newspapers. Any mill that wants to use old paper 
must have suitable equipment, and to get new equip- 
ment is a harder job than Jason had with the golden 
fleece. There was a golden fleece! Now, suppose we 
have sneaked a couple of million tons of newspapers 
from under the nose of the board mills and installed 
the necessary beaters, deinkers, defibrators, etc., and 
set our machines to handle the new furnish, shall we 
have a paper that the publisher and his public will 
accept? Well, as we pen these words, three news- 
papers in New York are printing on “salvage” (we 
don’t like the term “ersatz”) newsprint. We may see 
the result before this is printed, Anyway, in our 
forty-odd years of paper making we have seen some 
pretty awful newsprint and just as a starving man 
will eat anything edible, so, we suppose, a paper-less 
publisher may be glad to use what he can get. Inci- 
dentally, another suggestion to make a limited pulp 
supply go farther is to make a lighter, 30-pound 
paper. Some of the flies in this pie are also discussed 
in another article. In any case it is a pleasure to 
record that the Canadian newsprint mills, as would 
be expected, are ready to co-operate in any useful 
way that will help the newspaper publishers solve 
their difficult problem.” 


Drastic Restrictions on Printing Paper 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has issued 
an order placing drastic restrictions on the production 
and use of certain types of printing paper, with out- 
and-out prohibition of a number of types of printing 
and book production. 

The aim, the board said, is to provide for “further 
conservation of paper . . . to preserve the supply of 
wood fibre products used increasingly in war opera- 
tions. 

Under the order the supply of wood fibre products 
and print paper for the armed services and for essen- 


tial civilian needs of the United Nations is safe- 
guarded, said the statement. 

“Distribution of print paper used for the produc- 
tion of newspapers, other periodicals or publications 
already restricted by previous orders are not affected 
by the new order,” the board said. Here are the terms 
of the new order: 


Terms of New Order 


1. ‘Any person who bought in 1942 or in any 12 
months thereafter for use in his business more than 
five tons or $2,500 in value of the kinds of printed 
matter permitted by the order must get a permit from 
the administrator for purchase and use of printed 
matter. A permit is also required of anyone propos- 
ing to buy more than $100 worth of printing if he has 
on hand more than a year’s supply of that particular 
kind of printed matter. 

2. Calendar and book manufacturing is made sub- 
ject to permit. Jumbo size and multi-sheet calendars 
are prohibited. 

3. Printing of business reply postcards and busi- 
ness reply envelopes and blotters is prohibited; but 
an envelope designed for both original use by the 
sender and return by the addressee may still be 
printed. 

4. Twenty-four sheet posters designed for display 
on billboards, and street-car advertising cards may be 
manufactured. Posters, cards or bills advertising an 
event for which admission is charged may, however, 
be displayed only in the place of entertainment, or 
on a 24-sheet poster panel or on a public conveyance. 
The amount of paper in the manufacture of greeting 
cards is cut to 50 per cent of the tonnage used in 1942. 

Certain exemptions are allowed, such, for instances 
as printed matter for personal use and not for the 
use of person in the course of his business; printed 
matter for exclusive use of religious, charitable, edu- 
cational and suchlike organizations (provided such 
printed mater does not contain advertising) ; printed 
matter acquired for the purpose of resale; maps, 
patterns or such, which do not contain advertising. 

The new order exempts governmental bodies, but 
makes provision for maximum curtailment of paper 
consumption by them. The Price Board itself has 
taken steps to curtail use of paper—exclusive of 
ration books and essential ration forms—by 50 per 
cent, according to the statement. 

Conservation of all types of waste paper has be- 
come an “urgent necessity,” the Prices Board said, 
adding that manufacturers are faced with very-in- 
creasing demands for paper from the armed forces. 
Many of the articles requested are made from waste 
paper, such as wall board and roofing materials, sun 
helmets, compressed paper gears, and shipping cases 
for Bren guns and bombs, and many other important 
items dependent on waste paper as a necessary in- 
gredient in their manufacture. 

It is of “vital importance” that civilian consumers 
salvage all cardboard, corrugated paper and brown 
paper as a primary effort, magazines as a secondary 
consideration and finally old newspapers. 
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Many Grades of Paper “Oversold” in Midwest 


Stressing War Needs For Paper Is Intensifying Trade Problems— 
Salesmen Plan Commemorative Party This Year—Interest Shown 
In Public Relations Proposal — Local Employment On Decline. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., November 29, 1943—There is little 
change in the local paper market. Some serious think- 
ing is going on over the government’s proposal to in- 
crease requisitions from mills from 10 to 15% and 
while the requests have not reached those proportions 
as yet, according to reports, the situation is already 
intensifying the regular trade problems, It seems al- 
most a certainty, say local trade executives, that this 
continued emphasis on the use of paper for war pur- 
poses will force an outright “end use” program in 
the very near future. 

Slight decreases in paper and pulp production 
during the week, affected nearly all grades while the 
book and cover markets, in particular, were reported 
as more “oversold” than “ever before”. All grades of 
sulphite were caught in the universal increase in de- 
mand with some representatives here reporting an 
over all five or six months order backlog at the pres- 
ent time. The board industry found sufficient busi- 
ness in government requirements which were increas- 
ing with invasion plans but offered little solace to the 
civilian trade now engrossed in utilizing waste mater- 
ials and in furthering the “re-use” program. Krafts 
were well over-bought with the situation approaching 
a critical phase. Groundwoods and newsprints were 
in the same category while wastes reported not too 
much pleasure over the collection drives although 
they have called attention, repeatedly, to the critical 
nature of the over-all paper problem. 


Salesmen Plan Commemorative Party 


The western division of the Salesmens Association 
of the Paper Industry will hold its annual Christmas 
party on December 29 at the Hotel Sherman. This 
year, however, the luncheon plans will be done away 
with and the sales executives and their guests will 
congregate at 5 p.m. with a buffet supper slated for 
6:30. The reason for the change of time rests in a 
desire on the part of the members to spend as much 
time as possible in their offices during these hectic 
days. There will be entertainment, with the possibility 
that Harry Kerr and Harold Pfister, the well known 
piano team, will be on hand. It’s possible that Jim 
Coy and his associates will furnish the community 
singing. But, by and large, the meeting will be on a 
more serious motif than ever before. Awards will be 
given for attendance records and for other achieve- 
ments, it is true, but the big emphasis will be on 
remembering the seven members now in the armed 
forces. Each of these men has been urged to attend 
the affair if in the neighborhood. If not, he has 
been asked to write a letter which may be read before 
the group, There will, of course, be the fun that 
comes with a gang congregating but Ben Babbitt of 
the Brown Company and his entertainment committee 
associates are bent on stressing the significance of 
this particular holiday period. 

Plans were announced at the November 22 noon 
day luncheon which, otherwise was given over to a 
general business discussions and a resume of the 
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Illinois Retailers Occupation Tax procedure now in 
operation since July 1. 


Like Public Relations Proposal 


Chicago paper salesmen are well sold on the possi- 
bility of a public relations campaign for the pulp and 
paper industry in this country. Recent discussions 
locally have pointed out that the industry itself does 
not realize its importance in the national economy de- 
spite the attention called to its greatness during War 
time. The importance of paper to the average civilian 
is also construed as apathetic and, while not hostile, 
certainly subject to some genuine and friendly educa- 
tion from the industry itself. Local paper trade 
executives believe that now, while the War has in- 
tensified the need for paper and its critical re-use 
value, is the time to begin launching such a public 
relations drive—one that will aid in the future and 
perhaps properly explain the difficulties now con- 
fronting the industry in attempting to fill orders 
under almost impossible conditions. 


McHenry Elected a Director 


Irving McHenry, head of the Mid-States Gummed 
Paper Company of Chicago, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Gummed Industries Association; the 
election taking place at the industry meeting held in 
Cleveland on November 11. 


Employment Down Locally 


The 267 reporting firms in the paper goods and 
allied industries, in Illnios showed a total of 39,665 
employees as of September, with total weekly pay- 
rolls of $1,481,047. Employment was down 4.6% 
compared to August while payrolls were down a total 
of 1.8%. For the paper box, bag and tube manufac- 
turing concerns in Illinois, employment was down 2% 
but payrolls were up 1.6%. 


United Paperboard Has New President 


Leeds Mitchell, Chicago broker and partner in the 
brokerage firm of Shearson, Hammill & Co., has 
been elected president of the United Paperboard Com- 
pany to succeed William S. Stuhr who has been elected 
chairman of the board of the executive committee of 
the company. Mr. Mitchell is also a director, John 
Drew, formerly of the Eddy Paper Company, has 
been named vice president and general manager and 
Mitchell Todd, secretary, has been elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Urges Saving Holiday Wrappings | 


A special plea to save Christmas wrappings is the 
latest local effort to get waste paper back into pro- 
duction. The Chicago Herald American editorially 
urges saving of such wrappings because “‘the nation’s 
paper mills need it. The supply would go a long way 
toward relieving the waste paper deficiency. Such 
waste paper can go back to the paper mills to reappear 
in any one of a thousand useful employments, from 
packaging food for your table to wrapping a cannon 
shell on its way to the front”. 
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Develops a New Thin Oxford Bible Paper 


Special Paper Is 30% Lighter Than Oxford India and Possesses 
‘“‘Repelling” Property — New Order Freezes Containers — Urges 
Increased Collection of Clean Waste Paper — Other Late News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 29, 1943—Among the 
recent technological advances in paper making is the 
development of a fine book paper which does away 
entirely with the necessity of thumb-licking in turning 
over the pages of a book. That doesn’t seem like a 
very extraordinary achievement—until the modus 
operandi is demonstrated. When the book is opened, 
all the pages seem to be competing for the reader’s 
attention. They repel each other in such a manner 
that is only necessary to release the pressure and up 
pops the next page. 

The new paper was especially developed for use 
in printing Bibles by Oxford University Press and 
is called Nema. It is more than 30% thinner than 
Oxford India, developed some years ago by this same 
British firm and for which some of the materials 
originally came from India. How long the pages of 
a Bible made with the new paper will retain the 
propertly of “repelling” each other is not definitely 
known, but Bibles in use for more than three years 
still exhibit this interesting characteristic. 

Interest here at this time in the new product arises 
from the fact that for the first time in history, the 
Bible (King James version) is now being printed in 
Canada. The project is the result of several years’ 
planning and negotiation on the part of W. H. Clarke, 
managing director of Oxford ‘University Press, 
Toronto. Shortage of paper and manpower in the 
United States restricted Bible production there. If 
Canadian papermakers could produce the right kind 
of paper and Canadian printers could do the right 
kind of a job, Mr. Clarke envisioned the possibility 
of immediately enterigg upon a sizeable new field, 
particularly for export. Provincial Paper, Ltd., put 
its chemists on the job and developed what is for 
Canada an entirely new type of paper. Ryerson Press, 
which has had considerable experience in hymn book 
printing, has shown by exhaustive tests that its men 
and machines can handle the special problems in- 
volved. The bookmakers’ union has given its very 
enthusiastic co-operation. Oxford Press has already 
taken orders for 25,000 of these Bibles in the U. S. 

The technical difficulties involved in the production 
of Bibles are quite considerable, The many words 
must be compressed into as small a space as possible 
and yet the type must be easily ready and the paper 
must be opaque, thin and durable. The special paper 
developed here for this purpose weighs around 30 
pounds per 1,000 sheets. It is very carefully pro- 
cessed and is loaded with chemicals, such as titanium 
(for opacity), and costs around $190 a ton. 

The sole right to print the King James version of 
the Bible was granted in 1642 to the King’s Printer 
and to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the privilege still stands. As Canadian representative 
of the Oxford University Press, Mr. Clarke enjoys 
the privilege of printing the Bible. The long-standing 
offer of a guinea to anyone who finds an error in an 
Oxford printed Bible has had to be paid only on a 
very few occasions. Because it is a type-setting and 
proof-reading. task of great magnitude, plates which 


have been previously used by the parent firm in 
Britain are being used for the premier run in Canada, 
which comprises a book of 1,320 pages, about 1% 
inches thick. 


Order Freezes Container Board 


The growing difficulties of the pulp and paper in- 
dustries are reflected in the announcement this week 
of an order freezing all sales and orders of cardboard 
cartons until November 30, preparatory to the setting 
up of a permit control system by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, which will drastically limit the uses 
and available supplies for civilian uses. Other orders 
expected shortly will place all users of commercial 
grades of paper under a permit system and will re- 
quire reduction in usage, perhaps to the extent of 15 
to 25%. 

Order No. 335, November 9, sets up a system of 
priorities respecting orders for corrugated and solid 
fiberboard cartons and provides that total manufac- 
ture of such cartons shall not be more in any month, 
beginning with November, than in the base period, 
which is the average of the first six months of 1943. 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board order No. 331, 
Nov. 5, concerns manufacturers and distributors of 
wood pulp. It provides they shall submit information 
of various kinds to the Administrator as requested, 
and that the Administrator shall have certain control 
over the manufacture and distribution of wood pulp 
upon written order. 


Urges Large Waste Paper Collections 


Salvage officials are currently urging the import- 
ance of gathering in all the waste paper that can be 
found, stating that “the situation in the paper in- 
dustry is the most critical since the start of hostil- 
ities.” Practically all kinds of paper are wanted, ex- 
cept greased or carbon papers and scrap paper. Prime 
stress is laid on cardboard and corrugated paper, 
whether in the form of cartons or not, and all kinds 
of brown wrapping paper. Newspapers are also 
collected. 


Salesmen to Entertain Service Men 


The Eastern Division of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry, will hold its annual Christmas 
party on Monday, December 20, at the Cafe Loyale, 
Fifth avenue and 43rd street, New York. E. O. 
Merchant, secretary, 122 East 42nd street, states that 
the dead line is Monday, December 13, Subscriptions 
should range from $1 to $5. The committee would 
like to get an average of about $3 per member. 

“To make that party more enjoyable, “we want to 
bring a little Christmas cheer to a group of wounded 
service men back from the fighting fronts. These 
men are now in the nearby hospitals. Besides giving 
them a good luncheon with all the trimmings, we want 
to give each one a suitable Christmas present to take 
back with him. How. many service men we can 
entertain and how useful a present we can give each 
one, depends upon your generosity.” 
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_ Government Makes Awards for Paper 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuHincTon, D. C., December 1, 
Mead Sales Company, Inc., has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the Government Printing 
Office with 322,000 pounds of white poster paper at 
7.32 cents. Other paper awards include the following. 
Zellerbach Paper Company will furnish 12,469 
pounds of white offset paper at 8.0995 cents and the 
same firm will also furnish 111,500 pounds of white 
MF paper at the same price. 

Aetna Paper Company will furnish the following ; 
19,646 pounds of 25% rag yellow bond paper at 13.14 
cents; 2,340 pounds same pink at 12.64 cents; 5,664 
pounds same pink at 13.14 cents; 1,405 pounds same 
cherry at 12.64 cents; 1,392 pounds of 50% rag white 
at 12.94 cents; 1,220 pounds same at the same price 
and 400 pounds same at 12.44 cents. 

D. L. Ward Company will furnish 172.000 pounds 
of No. 1 white sulphite bond paper at $8.84 per ream; 
and the same firm will also turnish 2,910 pounds of 
same at $388.70. 

Great Northern Paper Company will furnish 
300,000 pounds of newsprint paper at $58.50 per ton 
and the same amount at the same price. International 
Paper Company will furnish 300,000 pounds of same 
at 6.56 cents and the Columbian Paper Company will 
furnish 304,000 pounds of white sulphite index paper 
at 7,3 cents. 

The Holyoke Card and Paper Company will furn- 
ish 4,016 pounds of brown Kroydon cover paper at 
$19.40 per C sheets and the R. P, Andrews Paper 
Company will furnish 88,835 pounds of poster paper 
at 7.3 cents and the Continental Paper Company will 
furnish 70,000 pounds of newsboard at $50,50 per 
ton. 

The Stanford Paper Company will furnish 2,560 
pounds of beau brilliant Seabright blue antique paper 
at 28.75 cents and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 640,000 pounds of white chemical 
wood writing paper at 8.83 cents. The Mead Sales 
Company Inc., will furnish 49,748 pounds of white 
MF poster paper at 7.32 cents and the Northwest 
Paper Company will furnish 100,000 pounds of white 
index bristol board at 7.76 cents. McIntosh Paper 
Company will furnish 124,000 pounds of same at 
8.0125 cents and the International Paper Company 
will furnish 300,000 pounds of standard white mer- 
chant index paper at 6.56 cents and Stanford Paper 
Company will furnish 100,000 pounds of white sul- 
phite index paper ‘at 8.01 cents. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 19,200 
pounds of 100% rag, cream, white antique book paper 
at 18.96 cents and 80,000 pounds of newsboard will 
be furnished by the Clifton Paper Board Company 
at $51.00 per ton and 100,000 pounds of same will 
be furnished by the same company at the same price. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Company will furnish 251,000 
pounds of V mail writing paper at 7.15 cents. The 
same firm will also furnish 115,898 pounds of same at 
the. same price. 

Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 52,500 
pounds of machine finish book paper at 7.42 cents 
and the Central Ohio Paper Company will furnish 
74,500 pounds of white antique book paper at 7.178 
cents. Crocker, Burbank Papers Inc., will furnish 
499,000 pounds of high wet strength chemical wood 
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paper at 14 cents and the Virginia Paper Company 
will furnish 340,000 pounds of white sulphite index 
paper at $7.85 per cwt. D. L. Ward Company will 
furnish 48,000 pounds of Hammermill Dulpicator 
white paper at 8.63 cents and Walker Goulard Plehn 
Company will furnish 675,000 pounds of V mail 
writing paper at 7.15 cents. Frank Parsons Paper 
Company will furnish 157,000 pounds of white sul- 
phite writing paper at 7.032 cents and the same 
amount of same at the same price. The Cauthorne 
Paper Company will furnish 36,000 pounds of buff 
mimeograph paper at 8.25 cents. 


Gov. Thye Pilots Pulpwood Train 


Marking a milestone in the Victory Pulpwood cam- 
paign in northern Minnesota which brought thousands 
of extra cords into the mills, a colorful Victory Pulp- 
wood Festival at International Falls, Minn., was 
featured by participation of Governor Edward J. 
Thye. Visitors were attracted from Canada and from 
all parts of the northwest. 

Highlight was arrival of a 64-car pulpwood train 
destined for the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany mills piloted by Gov. Thye. A total of 135 car- 


joads of pulpwood, in addition to numerous truck- 


loads, reached the city during the festival. 


The chief executive, clad in a lumberjack outfit 
presented by the county pulpwood committee, spent 
three days inspecting logging operations, visiting with 
lumberjacks, farmers and labor representatives. He 
also inspected Minnesota and Ontario paper and in- 
sulite mills and participated in a civic Vctory Pulp- 
wood Luncheon. 

“T congratulate northern Minnesotans on their 
great showing in cutting pulpwood,” Gov. Thye said. 
“Nobody appreciates what is being done here better 
than the War Department in Washington, because 
pulpwood is needed to win the war.” 

R. H. M. Robinson, president of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, was a guest of Melvin 
Johnson, chairman of the county committee and a 
woodlot farmer himself. Mr. Robinson, addressing 
the luncheon guests, predicted that the campaign 
would prove of lasting benefit to the state by focusing 
attention upon its forest resources. Tribute also was 
paid to the /nternational Falls Daily Journal which 
won national honors for its promotional work in con- 
nection with the campaign. 

Other festival features included a Victory Pulp- 
wood parade, contests and an evening entertainment 
program which was broadcast by nine northwest radio 
stations. 


Paper Mill Shipments Rise 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., November 29, 1943—Index 
of the value of paper mill shipments in September 
was 160 compared with the same index in August 
and 136 in September of last year taking an average 
month in 1939 at 100 according to the monthly indus- 
try survey of the Department of Commerce. 

The same survey shows the September index of 
the value of paper mill inventories to have been 133.8 
compared with 135.3 in August and 154.6 in Septem- 
ber of last year, taking the same 100 per cent average. 
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Soundview Pulp Co. Installs First of New 


Cameron Tension Controls 


A new web tension control employing compressed 
air to adjust braking friction on the mill roll has been 
put in operation in connection with a Cameron Type 
18 Rewinder rolling specialty pulp at the Soundview 
Pulp Company, Everett, Wash. The new automatic 
tension control developed by the Cameron Machine 
Company of 61 Poplar street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
the result of the combined efforts of Joe Scheuer- 
mann, Western sales manager, and Tom Carter, serv- 
ice engineer of the company. They also took the parts 
to the Soundview mill where they assisted in making 
this first mill installation. 


Heart of the Device 


A small valve as shown close to the arrow in the 
encircled area of the accompanying illustration is the 
heart of this device for governing the amount of 
tension or braking on the mill roll and keeping it uni- 
form from the start to the finish of the run. The 
valve can be set for the particular type of stock being 
handled and from then on it will govern the amount 
of braking required as the roll rewinds. 

Compressed air links the control valve with the 
brake mechanism. Air from the valve is fed into the 
diaphragm, which activates the brake mechanism. 

Ahead of the automatic valve is a cam, which con- 
trols the opening and closing of the valve to govern 
the amount of air fed into the brake diaphragm. 


Degree of Adjustment 


The operating cam for this valve is regulated by 
the tension roll moving from forward position to rear 
of travel. This tension roll or floating roll is balanced 
by counterweights. Tension can be increased by add- 
ing more weights or decreased by removing weights. 
The degree of adjustment possible with this auto- 


SHOWING OPERATIONS OF NEW CONTROL 
Small valve in circled area governs the amount of braking applied to 
the mill roll being slit and rewound on the Camachine 18 rewinder at 
the mill of the Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash. 


matic uniform tension control is so fine, that it 15 
possible to regulate the bulk in over creped crepe 
paper. 


Amends Special Paper Weights 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 29, 1943—The 
manufacture of specified weights of paper for art 
reproductions (without advertising), corporate se- 
curities, checks, domestic and foreign currency, and 
telephone directory covers was authorized in an 
amendment to Commercial Printing Limitation 
Order L-241 today by the War Production Board’s 
Printing and Publishing Division. 

Some confusion had arisen in the paper trade with 
regard to the above types of paper, since heavier 
weights specified in L-241 were prohibited under 
Order L-120, on simplification and standardization of 
paper and paperboard. The amendment provides that 
in these specific cases heavier weights than are per- 
mitted by L-120 may be produced. The maximum 
paper weights permitted are as follows: art repro- 
ductions, without advertising, in sheets 25 by 38— 
120 pounds ; corporate securities checks and currency, 
17 by 22—24 pounds; and telephone directory covers, 
22% by 28%4—110 pounds. 

All other basic paper weights specified in List A of 
Order L-241 may be manufactured only in the grades 
in which they are permitted under the relevant sched- 
ules of Limitation Order L-120. 


Norton Personnel Changes 


W. Earle Shumway has been appointed sales mana- 
ger of the western region by Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., succeeding R. M. Johnson who was 
recently appointed general sales manager. Mr. Shum- 
way’s territory will extend from just east of the 
Mississippi River to the west coast, including the 
Norton Detroit and Chicago warehouse districts. 


Mr. Shumway was a member of the 1916 class at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and entered the re- 
search laboratories of Norton Company in 1917. 
From there he went to the sales engineering depart- 
ment and in 1928 was appointed district manager for 
Connecticut. Since 1932 he has been manager of the 
Chicago warehouse and sales territories. 

The Norton Cleveland warehouse and sales district 
has been transferred from the western region to the 
eastern where it comes under George A. Park, sales 
manager of the eastern region, Mr. Park and Mr. 
Shumway will have their headquarters at Worcester. 


Raymond E. Taylor has been appointed Chicago 
district manager succeeding Mr. Shumway. Mr. 
Taylor was a member of the class of 1919 at Worges- 
ter Polytechnic Institute and has been with Norton 
Company since 1920, first as methods engineer of the 
Abrasive Division and later as sales engineer and 
salesman in the Chicago district. Since 1938 he has 
been at the Worcester headquarters as business re- 
search manager. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


WAX 


for Makers of Moistureproof 
Paper and Board! 


PIONEERING EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE BENEFITS OFFERED BY LARGEST 
~ IN MICRO-CRYSTALLINE WAXES —The PRODUCER — When you use Gar- 
makers of Gargoyle Micro-Crys- goyle Micro-Crystalline Waxes 
talline Waxes were among the you will benefit from Socony- 
first to make this type of wax and Vacuum’s years of experience 
for years have been leaders in de- in producing uniform, high 
veloping its many important uses, par- quality wax of this type. Get details from 
ticularly in the paper industry. your Socony-Vacuum representative. 


THESE PRODUCTS ARE AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO NATIONAL WARTIME REQUIREMENTS 


Gargoyle 


MICRO-CRYSTALLINE 
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$0 Stondord Oil of N.Y. Div. + White Star Div + Lubrite Div + Chicago Div. + Write Faq'te Dy 
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WISCONSIN EXPECTS BIG PULPWOOD HARVEST 


(Continued from page 7) 


pictures of the proper and improper methods of load- 
ing and bracing for shipment. 


Navigation on Fox River Closed 


Aiter a heavy season of shipping to build up stock 
piles of coal and other materials, the Fox River 
Navigation Company, Kaukauna, Wis., is laying up 
its tugs and barges for the season. The government 
closed navigation on the Fox River Monday of this 
week, on orders of Major James B. Cecil, resident 
officer at Appleton of the United States Corps of 
Engineers. A freezeup of navigable waters is expected 
momentarily, although it has not materialized as yet. 


Local Union to Contest State Board 


Khinelander Local No. 96 of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers is making a test of the 
powers of the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board by contesting an order to reinstate Gwynne 
Netling, discharged employee of the Rhinelander 
Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis. A hearing has 
been scheduled by the board, and on petition of the 
union was transferred from Rhinelander to Wausau, 
Wis., with postponement to an indefinite date. The 
hearing will be held before Judge Gerald J. Boileau of 
the circuit court. 

The board ordered the employee reinstated, and 
stipulated that back wages were to be paid for the 
time lost, half by the company and half by the union. 
The union refused to pay on constitutional grounds. 
The paper company is not a party to the action, since 
it complied with the terms of the order, including 
the posting of notices that membership in the unions 
was not a requirement of employment in the mills. 


Endorses N.A.M. Labor Program 


sased on the successful program of employer-em- 
ployee relations established in his own organization, 
F, J. Sensenbrenner, chairman of the board of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., and a 
member of the board of directors of the National 
Manufacturers Association, has given his hearty en- 
dorsement to an eight-point policy of NAM which 
frankly recognizes that high morale and good team- 
work are essential to successful business. 

These eight basic factors are: 

1. A considerate and orderly hiring procedure. 

2. A wage scale in harmony with those prevailing 
within the community for the same type of work, 
with proper emphasis placed on ability, experience 
and other personal qualifications. 

3. Established machinery for promotions, layoffs 
and dismissals. 

4. Specific rules governing vacations, overtime 
and other working conditions. 

5. An impartial system of handling complaints, 
grievances and misunderstandings. 

6. A definite training program for supervisory 
personnel. 

7. Provision for keeping employees informed on 
company polices and questions pertaining to employ- 
ment. 

8. A written statement defining company policies 
and practices. 

“The building and maintaining of congenial and 


constructive attitudes and relationships within the 
human organization of the enterprise can be success- 
fully achieved only as the methods employed are of 
the kind that stimulate the better emotions of people, 
promote loyalty, stimulate cooperation in a search for 
mutual welfare, create confidence and remove dis- 
trust,” Mr. Sensenbrenner stated. He added that “in- 
dustrial peace promotes industrial prosperity.” 


Urges Conservation of Setup Boxes 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 29, 1943—An 
urgent plea for voluntary conservation of folding and 
set-up boxes used in packabing hardware was made 
to the War Production Board’s Hardware Industry 
Advisory Committee at its recent meeting by a repre- 
sentative of the Paperboard Division. 

The hardware industry is fully aware of the need 
for conserving paperboard, committee members said, 
and is ready to take whatever steps are necessary. 
However, they pointed out, packaging of hardware is 
almost entirely dependent on trade practices and the 
cooperation of distributors and consumers must be 
secured before effective conservation measures can be 
put into practice. 

One box in which four items are packed uses only 
60% of the material required for two boxes in each 
of which two items are packed. Larger boxes, there- 
fore, would seem to be the obvious way to save paper- 
board. But if trade practice and consumer habits call 
for one dozen items per box, for example, instead of 
two dozen, these practices and habits must be ad- 
justed if the hardware industry is to change its pack- 
aging methods, the committee believes. 

Committee members will propose to their industry 
that a study of the situation be made and a program 
for integrated voluntary conservation be developed. 
If possible, the results of such a study will be pre- 
sented at the next meeting of the Committee, sched- 
uled for January 19. 


Ronnie, Inc. Not to Merge 


It was stated in a recent issue of the PAPER TRADE 
Journat that Ronnie, Inc., of Baltimore, Md., had 
merged with the Georgia International Corporation, 
20 Exchange place, New York. William Ronnie, 
president, now writes that the proposed merger with 
Georgia International Corporation will not be con- 
summated. He states that Ronnie, Inc., will continue 
to operate in the future as in the past from offices in 
Baltimore, Md., and that in addition the company has 
opened a New York office at 40 Wall street where the 
export business will be handled. 


H. R. Hay Joins Philadelphia Quartz 


Harold R. Hay, formerly with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Northern Regional Laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill., has joined the Sales Development Staff of 
the Philadelphia Quartz Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of sodium and potassium silicates. 
Mr. Hay is a graduate chemist from the University 
of Wisconsin and did post-graduate research at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. His headquarters will 
be the company’s general offices in Philadelphia. 
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Obituary 


William C. Wing 


Willian C. Wing, Sr., 67, president and principal 
owner of the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, 
Wis. until sold late in 1938 to the present Fox River 
Paper Corporation, died at his home at Neenah, Wis. 
Thursday evening, November 25. He had been ill 
for some time. 

Mr. Wing was born in Neenah in 1876, received 
his schooling there, and began his career as an em- 
ployee of the First National Bank there. He left 
there the same year to take a position with the Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., later taking over the 
Wing Company, an insurance agency. Several years 
later he sold the agency and went west for his health. 

Returning to Neenah later, he was instrumental in 
founding the Hardwood Products Company, with 
mills in Neenah and Cedars, Miss, After several years 
of operations, he sold his interests and became asso- 
ciated with the Fox River Paper Company. 

Mrs. Wing died September 17, 1943, and the re- 
mainir.g survivors are two daughters, Mrs. Fred C. 
Edwards, Stanford, Conn., and Mrs. Edwin J. Wenn- 
dorf, Washington, D. C., and one son, Lieutenant 
William C. Wing, Jr., U. S. Naval Reserve, who was 
associated with his father in the Fox River mill and 
is now stationed at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Wing was a director of the First National 
Bank of Appleton, a member of the Presbyterian 
church at Neenah for more than fifty years, and long 
a member of the Masonic lodge. 

Private funeral services were held Saturday after- 
noon, November 27, at the residence at Neenah, with 
the Rev. W. R. Courtenay of the First Presbyterian 
church in charge. Burial was made in Oak Hill ceme- 
tery at Neenah. 


Michael Doyle 


Michael Doyle, for forty years president of the 
International Pulp Company, 41 Park Row, New 
York, and an executive of several other companies, 
died November 28 of pneumonia at Regent Hospital, 
115 East Sixty-first street. He was eighty-three years 
old. Mr. Doyle lived at 54 Corwin Road, Rochester, 
and stayed at the Murray Hill Hotel when he was in 
New York. 

Mr. Doyle was born in Ireland, the son of Patrick 
and Anne Farrell Doyle, and came to the United 
States as a boy. As a young man, he was in the ex- 
port fruit business under the name of Michael Doyle 
& Co., and made many trips abroad. 

For many years he was treasurer of the Mohawk 
Condensed Milk Company, and was president of the 
old Rochester & Manitou Beach Railroad. 

‘He was president of the Union Talc Company, the 
United States Talc Company and the Oswegatchie 
Light and Power Company, and a director of several 
other utilities, He was a founder of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce and of that city’s Highland 
Hospital. 

Surviving are two daughters, Mrs. William O. 
Riordon, of New Rochelle, N. Y., and Mrs. John 
Carey, of Litchfield, Conn., and a son, Edward J. 
Doyle, of Rochester. His wife, Mrs. Anna Lauer 
Doyle, died in 1926. Another son, Herbert C. Doyle, 
was killed in an airplane accident several years ago. 
Funeral services will be in Rochester. 
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Tribune Tests Wastepaper Furnish 


Solution of the increasing newsprint shortage was 
seen by 52 representatives of Chicago and Illinois 
newspapers, printing, paper, and ink company of- 
ficials, and war production board representatives in 
a demonstration of newsprint made partially from 
waste paper from The Chicago Tribune pressroom 
on November 29. 

The assembled group, viewing sample press runs 
of newsprint containing from 10% non-deinked 
waste paper up to 45% deinked waste paper, could 
find little difference in the quality and printing of 
the varying samples. 

Earl Bauer, 6th region chief of general salvage, 
and J. G. Sheldon, executive secretary of the Chicago 
Metropolitan area for WPB, were among the inter- 
ested spectators witnessing the press runs that were 
the climax of experimental work begun by The 
Tribune and the New York Daily News in 1941. 

Visitors to The Tribune pressroom were given 
press run samples of paper used regularly by The 
Tribune, paper with all new pulp, paper with 10% 
non-deinked waste paper, paper with 20% non- 
deinked waste paper, paper with 23% deinked waste 
paper, paper containing 45% deinked waste paper. 

After critically scanning the samples, newspaper 
publishers, paper and ink experts, and the WPB rep- 
resentatives could find but slight difference in texture, 
general appearance, and printing clarity of the six 
samples. The newsprint containing 45% deinked 
waste paper provided clear and readable pages that, 
the experts agreed, would solve the growing shortage 
of newsprint if used generally by newspapers thru- 
out the country. 

The demonstration was arranged by John W. Park, 
Tribune production manager, and was similar to one 
held recently by the New York Daily News and wit- 
nessed by more than 60 newspaper and newsprint 
trade officials. Park said the experimental work was 
part of The Tribune’s campaign to provide a solution 
to war time publishing problems growing out of gov- 
ernmental newsprint restrictions. 

The experiment was begun two years ago and was 
carried out by the two newspapers with the co- 
operation of the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University and the Ontario Paper Com- 
pany of Thorold, Ont., a Chicago Tribune subsidiary, 
which provided laboratory and research facilities. 

Park said.the deinked waste paper experiments 
proved a large saving in new pulp could be made. 
There are many methods of deinking, he said, most 
of which provide for dislodging the ink particles from 
the castoff paper and holding them in suspension until 
they are washed away. The deinked pulp is then 
pumped into the mill, where it is mixed with fresh 
ground wood and sulphite and sent to paper machine. 

The process for the un-deinked waste paper is sim- 
ilar except that smaller quantities of the waste paper 
can be mixed with fresh pulp. 


United Paperboard Elects Officers 


Directors of the United Paperboard Company have 
elected William S. Stuhr, formerly president, as 
chairman of the board and chairman of the executive 
committee; Leeds Mitchell as president and John 
Drew, vice president and general manager. Mitchell 
Todd was made vice president and will continue as 
secretary. The company also announced that all other 
officers were re-elected. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 27, 1943 
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New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 27, 1943 
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Kimberly-Clark Declares Dividend 


The board of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation has 
declared an extra dividend of 50 cents on the common 
stock, payable December 23, and a quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents payable to common stockholders on Jan- 
uary 3. 

Total dividends this year will amount to $1.75, 
compared with $1.50 last year. 


United Paperboard Nets 5 Cents 


The United Paperboard Company and subsidiaries 
for the quarter to August 28, reports a net profit of 
$25,633, or 5 cents a share, against $14,322, or 1 cent 
a share, for August quarter a year ago; sales $1,197,- 
921, compared with $758,971. 


R. C. von Maur Joins Navy 


Robert C. von Maur, assistant to John R. Aust, Jr., 
southern sales manager of the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, 1802-06 Arcade Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., entered the services of the U. S. Navy as a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, on October 25, 1943. He is now 
stationed at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., for a 
basic training period of about three months, after 
which he will be assigned to regular duty. 

Lieutenant von Maur is a graduate of the Uni- 


Lieut. (j.c.) R. C. von MAurR 


versity of Michigan, having graduated on June 7, 
1935, with a mechanical engineering degree. After 
graduating he was connected with the Michigan Paper 
Company, Plainwell, Mich., until his connection with 
Champion, St. Louis Office, in August of 1941. 

Lieutenant von Maur was given leave of absence 
by the Champion Paper and Fibre Company for the 
apn and expects to return to them at the end of 
the war. 


N.P.T.A. Not to Hold Exhibit 


A. H. Chamberlain, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association, has announced that 
the association will not this year hold the exhibit as 
has been its custom for a number of years in the past 
in connection with the annual convention which will 
be held this year at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, during the week of February 14. It is explained 
that this is due to the fact that it has not been possible 
to make satisfactory arrangements either with the 
Waldorf-Astoria or any other hotel in the midtown 
section. 

It is stated that these exhibits will undoubtedly be 
resumed when normal conditions again prevail. 


George G. Tayloe Convalescing 


The numerous friends in the paper trade of 
George G. Tayloe, president of the Tayloe Paper 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., who has been ill in 
the hospital for about two weeks with pneumonia 
and complications, will be glad to know that he 
has considerably improved and is well on the road 
to recovery. 
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PENCHLOR ACID-PROOF CEMENT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DOES AWAY WITH DELAYS 


Penchlor Acid-Proof Cement is the fast-setting, 
self-hardening sodium silicate cement that gets 
corrosion-resistant equipment into service 
quickly! No long waiting periods ...No acid 
treatment necessary to harden. 


And Penchlor Acid-Proof Cement keeps pro- 
duction rolling, too, because it is long-lasting— 
it’s good for years of continuous runs without a 
shutdown! You know you can rely on Penchlor. 
Behind it is a proven record of highly satisfac- 
tory performance in the roughest, toughest acid- 
proof service. 


Let us tell you more about adaptable, easy-to- 
handle, time-saving Penchlor Acid-Proof Cement. 
Return the coupon now for the big, new, free, 
illustrated booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. PTJ, 1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

I would like to have a free copy of your new booklet No. 6 on Penchlor 
Acid-Proof Cement. 


USED BY THESE INDUSTRIES 


and many others 
PETROLEUM 
METAL WORKING 
PULP AND PAPER 
TEXTILE 

Including rayon 


CHEMICAL 
Acids, Alum, etc. 
PLATING Se 
Including galvanizing 


MUNITIONS 
Also used in the manufacture of: 


* SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
INUM * MAGNESIUM SY! 
a SPARK PLUGS * GLASS, ETC. 


Where conditions require a cement of unusual strength 
and high resistance to abrasion, consider these Penn 
Salt resin cements: Asplit, for conditions always acid... 
Causplit, for alternate acid and alkaline conditions. 
These are easy to handle and will withstand a wide 
range of corrosive conditions up to 350 degrees F. 


* * * 
At your service, without obligation, is the long experience 
of our engineers in handling acids and alkalis in our own 
plants. Write fully. Or if you prefer, use the coupon. 





Seventy-five Years of Service 


Arthur Schroeder, president of the Pejepscot Paper 
Company Inc. sent out the following statement :— 

“Seventy-five years of continuous operation is in 
itself no measure of superiority, no more than long 
tenure of office by an individual. In either case, the 
value of longevity depends wholly upon accomplish- 
ment. It is a far cry from 1868, when a rag paper 
mill producing 1% tons of finished product per day 
was hailed as a remarkable achievement and a boon to 
the community of Brunswick and Topsham, Maine. 
Seventy-five years have passed and Pejepscot is oper- 
ating a specialty mill with a capacity of 100 tons per 
day, on machines particularly designed to produce a 
multitude of varied products. Seventy-five years ago 
the water power of the Androscoggin River was 
measured by the number of saws it could serve. To- 
day, we speak in terms of kilowatt hours and cubic 
feet per second of river flow. Every drop of water in 
the nine miles of the Androscoggin controlled by 
Pejepscot is serving a useful purpose in converting 
pulp wood from the Company - owned forests of 
Maine and Canada into products at present required 
in the conduct of the war. 

“And within these seventy - five years, Pejepscot has 
weathered disastrous floods and equally devastating 
droughts and struggled with the ever-present hazards 
of timber disease and forest fires. Pejepscot has been 
fortunate in maintaining peaceful relations between 
employee and management, with no strikes to record, 
due to loyal labor and an understanding admini- 
stration. 

“We take no credit for our seventy-five years in the 
paper industry, but we are proud of a continuity of 


STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING 
and CAR BANDING 
offer TWO-WAY SAVING 


service in maintaining mutual confidence with our 
customers in the paper and pulp industry. And mu- 
tual confidence was never more needed than now, in 
this -particularly distressing and difficult period of 
world war. 

“We hazard no guess as to how long the war will 
continue but we are now preparing for peace time. 
The patience of our customers will be rewarded when 
the inequities of war-time restrictions are removed 
and the requirements of Government orders will auto- 
matically cease to have priority and healthy competi- 
tion will govern the growth and prosperity of the 
paper industry. 

“From inception in 
privately owned.” 


1868, Pejepscot has been 


Reading Container Corp. Buys Plant 


PotspaM, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1943—The Reading Cor- 
rugated Container Corporation has purchased the 
plant of the Potsdam Paper Makers here. The new 
owners have already taken possession and the super- 
vision of operations is under the direction of Mr. 
Collins. The price paid for the plant could not be 
learned but it is known to have been substantial. The 
new owners will use the heavy paper made at the mill 
for its Reading plant. The property had been owned 
by Max Sverdlow for almost three years and prior 
to that time it was operated under the ownership of 
Bert Thomas, of Newburgh. The Sverdlow family 
has operated the plant six days a week on a twenty- 
four hour basis and substantial profits are understood 
to have been made. When they acquired possession 


Ahey made a large investment in repairs and additions. 


SAVE MAN-HOURS... With fewer 
men available in the shipping depart- 
ment, the advantages of the Stanley 
Steel Strapping System are more impor- 
tant than ever. Skids and cases can be 
reinforced faster, with minimum tare 
weight and maximum strength for long 
transit, rough handling. 


SAVE SPOILAGE LOSS... Stanley 
Car Banding protects shipments, re- 
duces bracing costs, saves loading time 
— replaces heavy, bulky wood bracing. 
Goods arrive without damage... 
troublesome claims due to spoilage are 
reduced. 

The Stanley Steel Strapping and Car 
Banding Systems include tools and 
accessories for every type of shipping. _ 


Write for details. 7 
Individual skids and complete shipments are ready for the roughest rides 


when protected with Stanley Steel Strapping. 


= 
THE STANLEY WORK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


To War Production Plants STEEL STRAPPING DIVISION 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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“Salvage Manual for Industry” 


The first comprehensive practical manual on in- 
dustrial salvage ever prepared has just been published 
by the Technical Service Section, Industrial Salvage 
Branch, Salvage Division, War Production Board, 
and is now being distributed to industry. 

The new book, entitled “Salvage Manual for In- 
dustry”, contains 245 pages of systematically organ- 
ized and classified information and data—most of it 
of a “how-to-do-it” nature—on industrial salvage 
practice in all its ramifications. Material is presented 
in 26 chapters, grouped into 6 major sections. There 
are 2 chapters on organizing and planning the sal- 
vage department; 3 on the administrative factors ; 12 
on methods of handling (finding, identifying, segre- 
gating, collecting, reclaiming, storing, selling, etc.) 
metal scrap; 3 on non-metallic waste; 7 cas histories 
demonstrating exemplary practice; a 17 page com- 
pilation of practical hints for handling specific waste 
materials; and a 9 page index. 

The well-illustrated volume was prepared and 
edited by an editorial board of practical industrial 
salvage engineers and business paper editors com- 
prising the following: Editors, Robinson D. Bullard 
of The Bullard Company, and Fred P. Peters of 
“Metals and Alloys”; Associate Editors, H. E. Blank, 
Jr. of “Modern Industry”, Arthur M. Perrin of Na- 
tional Conveyors Company, E. J. Tangerman of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, and R. A. 
Wheeler of The International Nickel Company, Inc. ; 
Managing Editor, John O. Emerson of the Industrial 
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Salvage Branch, WPB. Assisting the editors either 
with direct contributions or advice was a corps of 
some 40 engineering or salvage experts. No effort 
has been spared to cover every possible phase of 
practical industrial salvage operations and to present 
the most reliable and authoritative information. 

The book has been described by one authority as “a 
combination management manual and technical guide 
for salvage operations.” Although its major purpose 
is to speed Victory the “Salvage Manual for In- 
dustry” is certain also to have continued application 
in post-war industry because of its attention to the 
economic benefits of sound salvage practice. The 
price is 50 cents per copy. 


Would Double Lufkin Mill Capacity 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 29, 1943—Im- 
mediate doubling of the capacity of the newspaper- 
sponsored Southland Paper Mill at Lufkin, Tex., 
was recommended last week by a House Interstate 
Commerce Subcommittee. 

Chairman Boren (Dem., Okla.) said the commit- 


‘ tee felt that even under present material shortages, 


sufficient equipment could be obtained. 

“There must be room for three or four more such 
mills in the south,” Mr. Boren said at the close of a 
committee session in which the current newsprint 
shortage was reviewed. 

The committee also recommended, Mr. Boren said, 
that the War Production Board undertake a survey 
to ascertain to what extent methods of de-inking and 
de-waxing waste paper could be improved. 


KEEP IT ON THE WIRE WITH 


SHALLCROSS RETENTION SYSTEM 


Pulp, starch, and other materials, including wet strength 
resins are retained on the wire by the Shallcross Retention 
System, through the use of — 


Sold to Mills and Serviced. 


KAL-AMYLOX 


—which is a perfect-balance of Amalox and Kalox—the 


two chemicals that effect marked economies in operating 
and furnishing—with no degradation of the paper and 


MAKE THIS EASY 
COAGULATION TEST 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


In a beaker take 

4 some liquid from 
the tray water from 
your paper machine. 
Into it puta 
small amount of 


KAL-AMYLOX. 


Notice how the co. 
agulation occurs and 
materials now being 
lost are precipitated 
on the stock. 


MANUFACTURING 


427 Moyer Street 


invariable improvement of formation. 


Send for Full Facts 


c Oo. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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Revise Paper Committee 


A revised list of the campaign 
committee of the paper industry sec- 
tion of the National War Fund New 
York Committee has been announced 
by Hugh J. Chisholm, president- 
treasurer of the Oxford Paper Com- 
pany, and chairman of the paper in- 
dustry group. George B. Gibson, of 
the Union Bag and Paper Corpor- 
ation, will serve with Mr. Chisholm 
as vice-chairman. The present com- 
mittee organization follows: 

Chairmen of the different sections 
of this group are Rufus Worrell, 
Mead Sales Company, book and 
coated paper; Stanley H. Andrews, 
H. P. Andrews Paper Company, en- 
velopes ; Henry Savage, International 
Paper Company, fine paper and spe- 
cialties ; J. D. Johnston, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, kraft paper; R. 
F. Kellogg, News Print Service 
Bureau, newsprint, and Fred Enders, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., pulp agents. 

Paul White, of the Great Eastern 
Packing and Paper Stock .Corpora- 
tion, is serving as chairman of the 
old paper and rag section. Members 
of this committee are Sol Ash, Sol 
Ash, Inc. ; Joseph Benedetto, D. Ben- 
edetto, Inc.; Robert Blank; James 
Carrano , James Carrano’s Sons; 


Robert Carraway, Daily Mill Stock 
Reporter; Walter Clark, Darmstadt, 
Scott & Courtney; James Derrico, 
Derrico Company, Inc.; Joseph Gac- 
cione, Gaccione Bros. & Co.; Law- 
rence Giove, Giove Company; Har- 
ris Goldman, Harris Goldman Com- 
pany; Louis Gottlieb, Louis Gottlieb 
& Co., and William Green, William 
Green & Co. 

Other members include Charles M. 
Haskins, National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc.; A. T. 
Hicks, Daniel M. Hicks, Inc.; Mor- 
ris Kay, Wilson Paper Stock Com- 
pany, Inc.; E. J. Keller, E. J. Keller 
Co.; Julius Levine, Atlantic By- 
Products Company ; David Legy, Joe 
Levy & Sons; Louis Markowitz, 
Loumar Textile By-Products ; Walter 
Martens, George W. Millar & Co.; 
Abe Mitchell, Mitchell Paper Stock 
Company; John L. Nielsen; Carlton 
Overton, Castle & Overton, Inc.; 
Harry Pearlman, Centaur Paper 
Mills Supply Company; William 
Roach, Atterbury Brothers, Inc. ; Ar- 
thur Rosenfeld, William Steck & 
Co.;. Julius Villano, Federal Waste 
Paper Corporation; Abe Waldman, 
Rosenberg, Waldman & Co.; and 
Ralph Williams, Williams - Bauer 
Corporation. 

Another division of the paper in- 


PROPERLY ENGINEERED & INSTALLED LININGS <ssure LONG LIFE 


Our fifty-nine years of experience 
in the pulp and paper industry 
enables us to offer an outstanding 
service in the design of linings 
for tanks or vessels and the build- 
ing of tanks to handle a wide 
variety of material for storage and 
processing. 


MATERIALS... 

Our well-equipped research 
department has developed a 
wide range of special lining 
materials for use today in 
meeting the all-out war effort 
to increase production and 
maintain equipment on the 
line without interruption. 


WORKMANSHIP... 

Stebbins workmanship combines 
the mechanically sound design, 
materials and correct chemical 
formulae into linings and tanks 
which assure long life, trouble- 
free installations, so necessary 
under today’s severe operating 
conditions. 


Consult Stebbins today for complete and reliable 
lining installation service. 


Stebbins Engineering 
Cet ia mee 


and Manufacturing Compary 


WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


dustry group, paper boxes, is headed 
by Samuel Kipnis, of the National 
Container Corporation. Lionel M. 
Goldberg, also of the National Con- 
tainer Corporation, is secretary. The 
paper boxes division has been broken 
down into the following sub-commit- 
tees: David Rouss, Grand City Con- 
tainer Corporation, corrugated boxes: 
W. L. Stevens, Improved Mailing 
Case Company, Inc.; fiber cans and 
tubes; G. J. Dubey, Albert Paper 
Box Company, Inc., folding boxes: 
A. C. Salzman, Brooklyn Standard 
Bag Company, paper bags; A. Dorf- 
man, A. Dorfman Company, and 
Harry E. Roden, Shears Magazine, 
co-chairmen, set-up boxes. 

Serving as chairman of the paper 
merchants section is Fred Low, 
Green & Low Paper Company. On 
the committee is Hobson Miller, 
Hobson Miller Company. 

James Levens, of George W. Mil- 
lar, Inc., is chairman of the whole- 
sale coarse paper merchants group. 
Members of this committee include 
Thomas Goulard, Walker, Goulard, 
Plehn Company, Inc.; Walter Hin- 
richs, F. W. Hinrichs, Inc. ; Gustave 
C. Indruk; Paul H. Schorske, George 
W. Millar & Co.; Alfred McAdam, 
3rd, A. E. McAdam & Co., Inc,; 
Arthur Stein, Yorkville Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., and Jack Weil, Mutual 
Paper Company. 


Swedish Trade Mission 


The General Export Association of 
Sweden and the Association of 
Swedish Industries are planning to 
send a delegation to the United States 
to consult American exporters and 
importers in order to facilitate the 
resumption of business connections 
after the war. Tentatively, the de- 
parture has been set for early De- 
cember. 

The head of the delegation will be 
Rolf von Heidenstam, managing 
director of the Swedish Gas Ac- 
cumulator Company (AGA), who is 
vice-president of the Export Associ- 
ation and a member of the board of 
directors of the Industry Association 
and of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, while the other members 
are: Hilding Térnebohm, chief en- 
gineer of the Swedish Ball Bearing 
Company (SKF) and chairman of 
the Swedish Standardization Com- 


- mittee; Gdsta Hall, assistant sales 


manager of the Swedish Pulp Com- 
pany; Sune Schéle, managing di- 
rector of the Swedish Vacuum Oil 
Company; S. L. Wahlstrém, sales 
manager of the Hellefors Steel Com- 
pany, and Bo Hoglund, of the 
Swedish Sugar Mill Company. 
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Consider Lighter Weight Newsprint 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORKESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 1, 1943—Both 
Canadian and United States newsprint manufacturers 
are giving considerable attention to experiments de- 
signed to produce lighterweight newsprint. The idea 
that considerable savings in virgin pulp could be 
effected and the area of newsprint extended by 
making it lighter or thinner, was advocated some time 
ago by Harry M. Bitner, Director of the WPB 
Printing and Publishing Division and Arthur G. 
Wakeman, WPB Paper expert, Rex W. Hovey, Di- 
rector of the WPB Paper Division announced today. 

A special U. S.-Canadian joint committee of tech- 
nical experts has been appointed to study the many 
angles of the complex problems of both the press 
room and the paper mill, and an early report on its 
findings is expected. 

Reviewing the agreement recently reached by U. S. 
and Canadian officials and paper making experts, Mr. 
Hovey pointed out that the first point was that all 
practical methods of conserving fibres must be carried 
out; and then indicated the following four methods 
which will be tried out, despite a probable increase in 
the cost of the newsprint: 

Reducing basis weight without increasing sulphite 
pulp content ; 

Adding mineral filler as a replacement of wood 
fibre ; 

Reducing sulphite pulp content by slowing down 
machines, if necessary, replacing sulphite pulp by 
ground wood, 

And replacing some of the new fibre with waste 


paper. 


Reorganize Safety Division 


Cuicaco, Ill., November 29, 1943—Reorganization 
of the activities of the National Safety Council’s in- 
dustrial safety engineering division recently has been 
accomplished to provide more practical and specific 
assistance with accident and health problems in mod- 
ern industry. The new plan which is in line with the 
general reorganization of the Council’s program, 
makes full use of the industrial membership sections 
as centers for the accumulation and distribution of 
all safety information in their respective fields. 


“It always has been recognized,” says Walter S. 
Paine, vice-president for industrial safety, “that the 
Council’s Safe Practices Pamphlets, Industrial Data 
Sheets, Engineering Summaries, Safety Instruction 
Cards, posters and other technical materials are 
unique. Nowhere else can such a wealth of technical 
and practical information on industrial safety be 
found. The new goal of the industrial division will be 
to make certain that this information is kept up to 
date, that it fits the exact needs of those who will use 
it and that it is presented in a form that will be most 
helpful. 

Each safety engineer on the staff has beén ap- 
pointed as staff contact man for one or more of the 
industrial sections. He has been assigned in accord- 
ance with his experience and knowledge of the indus- 
tries represented in the sections. As contact man the 
engineer is expected to work with the various sub- 
committees of the sectional executive committees on 
all sectional problems. 

Clarke D. Bridges is engineer for the pulp and 
paper and petroleum industries. 
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SINCE 1828 


We have served the industry 
well, with the finest in Paper 
Mill Machinery. 


NOW 


our entire manufacturing fa- 
cilities are engaged in turn- 
ing out material for the 
mightiest and most formidable 
fighting machine our country 
has ever known. 

While we cannot give you 
typical peacetime SW Service, 
we can supply you with re- 
placements — under proper 
priority rating, of course. 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 

AMERICAN PAPER AND Pup Association, Sixty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention and meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 14-18. 

TECHINICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND Paper Inpustry, Conven- 
tion, Commodore Hotel, New York, February 14-17. 

Natrona Paper TRADE ASSOCIATION OF THE UniTEp States, Con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 14-17. 

Tue New York Association Or Deacers IN PAPER MILts’ SuPPLigEs, 
Annual Banquet, Commodore Hotel, New York, Tuesday, February 15. 

New Encvianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

DeLawarE VALLEY Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lake States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
aan —-waene Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton. 18. 

Katamazoo VALLEY SEcTIoN. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ACCIDENT RATES 


Accident rates in the paper and pulp industry are 
still relatively high. Although not as high as in a few 
other major industries they are above the average 
for all industries. A comprehensive analysis of the 
subject is presented in the annual “Accident Rate 
Pamphlet,” just issued by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Inc., 20 North Wacker drive, Chicago 6, Ill. The 
highlights of the 1942 safety records of 286 paper 
and pulp mills, and converting plants engaged in the 
manufacture of paper products, which was the largest 
ever reported to the Council, are as follows: (1) The 
average frequency rate (number of reportable in- 
juries per million hours of exposure) was 21.52, 
which is an increase of 13% from 1941. (2) The 
severity rate averaged 1.74 days, which is an increase 
of 6% over 1941. (3) The industry has made sub- 
stantial net reductions of 63% for frequency and 52% 
for severity since 1926. (4) Large mills and convert- 
ing plants had the best records, averaging 15.15 for 
frequency, and 1.50 for severity during the past 
three years. (5) The average period of disability for 
the least serious injuries or temporary disabilities, 
was 20 days. (6) Board mills had the highest injury 
rates in the industry, averaging 25.12 for frequency, 
and 2.23 for severity during the past three years. 

The report shows that accident rates were up for 
the fourth successive year since 1938. Increases of 
13% for frequency and 6% for severity exceeded the 
increases from 1940 to 1941. While the paper in- 
dustry’s progress in reducing injury rates since 1926 
compares favorably with the general results of other 
industries, this is not true of experience in recent 
years. The following comparisons make this plain: 


Paper and Pulp, 1941 to 1942, frequency, +13%, 
severity +6%; All Industries, frequency —2%, se- 
verity —67%; Rubber, frequency +25%, severity 
+12% ; Chemical, frequency +26%, severity +40% ; 
Steel, frequency —1%, severity +9%; Woodwork- 
ing, frequency —8%, severity —19%; Lumbering, 
frequency +7%, severity —25%. As the reports in- 
dicate, the frequency rate for the paper and pulp in- 
dustry of 21.52 was 45% above the average for all 
American industries and ranked 25th in a list of 31 
major industries. The severity rate of 1.74 was 17% 
above the general average and ranked 24th. 

Small manufacturing units in the industry had the 
worst 1942 safety records. The average was 26.49 for 
frequency and 2.40 for severity. The increase in se- 
verity from 1941 to 1942 was large and amounted to 
35%, which high rate was one of the reasons for the 
increase of 6% in the rate for the entire industry. 
The frequency rate change from 1941-1942 for paper 
mills was +32%, the severity rate +11%; pulp mills, 
frequency +63%, severity +64% ; board mills, fre- 
quency +33%, severity +16%; re-manufacturing 
plants, frequency +32%, severity +40%. 

Among the 15 units reporting in mechanical and 
chemical pulp, the change from 1941-1942 in fre- 
quency was +63%, severity +64%. Roofing mills 
were next highest, and of 16 units reporting the fre- 
quency rate was +35%, severity rate +204%. In book 
and specialty mills, 48 units reporting, the frequency 
rate was + 10%, the severity rate —26%. In 32 news- 
print units, the frequency rate was +27%, severity 
+73%. In 16 tissue mills the frequency rate was 
+27%, severity rate +7%. In 20 wrapping paper 
mills the frequency rate was +6%, while the severity 
rate was —28%. In 17 mills producing wall, in- 
sulation, straw and fiber board, the change in fre- 
quency was —20%, severity —18% ; in 23 box board 
mills the frequency change was 0%, the severity rate, 
—21%. In 32 paper converting plants the frequency 
rate was +13%, the severity rate +179% ; in 38 box 
board and container board mills, the frequency rate 
change, 1941-1942, was +19%, and the severity rate 
change was —16%. 

The report indicates the increase in the frequency 
rates of large units exceeded the rise in the average 
rates for small units. Since 1933, large units have 
generally had the best results in both rates. The net 
decrease in frequency was 5% and the net improve- 
ment in severity was 24%. Small organizations had 
unfavorable results in severity. Their average annual 
severity rates rose 43%. Higher injury rates in 1942 
than in 1941 were the rule throughout the industry. 
Increases in the rates of pulp mills (64%), were 
especially large. Paper mills, in general, had the best 
results in controlling injuries. However, the only re-, 
ductions in both rates were made by wall, insulation, 
straw and fiber board mills. 

The highest rates continue to be reported in 
handling and shipping departments of paper mills. 
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The average rates during the past thre@ years were 
33.38 for frequency and 5.03 for severity» The rates 
of yard workers were next highest, averaging 28.31 
for frequency and 4.09 for severity. While depart- 
ments having high frequency rates generally had high 
severity rates, a special exception was steam and 
power. This department had the lowest average fre- 
quency rate but the severity rate of 3.42 was third 
highest. On the other hand, wood rooms had relatively 
high frequency rates but low severity rates. Among 
the causes of accidents the report states that the high 
injury rates for machine rooms were mostly due to 
nip accidents on paper machines, calenders and wind- 
ers, and to open drains, uncoiled hose, paper and pulp 
on floors, and in handling shafts and cores. 

In the best interests of all, this report of the Na- 
tional Safety Council deserves careful study. The 
world safety record is credited to Bayuk Cigars, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., with 14,314,426 injury-free 
man hours. In the paper industry, the Waterville, 
Maine, mill of Hollingsworth & Whitney Company 
had the best record in book and specialties in the en- 
tire industry, with 3,343,623 injury-free man hours. 
In newsprint, the St. Croix Paper Company, Wood- 
land, Maine, had 3,055,551 injury-free man hours. 
In tissue mills, the Crystal Tissue Company, Mill 
No. 1, Middletown, Ohio, had 706,316 injury-free 
man hours. In box board mills, the Cornell Wood 
Products Company, Cornell, Wis., had 1,750,000 
injury-free man hours, and Bird & Son, Inc., Phil- 
lipsdale, R. I., had 1,420,095 injury-free man hours. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1943 Corresponding Weeks—1942 


October 16 October 17 
October 23 October 24 
October 30 October 31 
November November 
November 13 November 14 
November 20 November 21 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.4 
87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 86.5 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
82.8 90.6 86.9 80.1 
88.3 90.2 Cece see 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Year to Date.... 79.7 83.2 71.3 82.3 86.1 96.8 91.7 888 
Year Average.... 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 .... 


_* Based_on tonnage poported to American Paper and Pulp Asso- 

ciation. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard 

Association, of in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 

are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
oes not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS t 


Be ° vo 


a 
vu 
St 
1937 72 
1938 3 § L 70 
1939 q 82 
1940 78 
1941 95 
1942 5 5 76 
1943 88 94 


Week ending Oct. 16, 1943—95 Week ending sé 
Week ending Oct. 23, 1943—94 Week ending . 13, 1943—95 
Week ending Oct. 30, 1943—94 Week ending Nov. 20, 1943—94 


t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. - 
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paper makers to become established 
in the field of wet-strength pape 
Cyanamid's Melamine Paper Resin 
607 provides lasting wet-strength 
in paper through the efficiency with 
which it bonds fibres together so 
that they remain highly resistant 
to separation when exposed to 
moisture. In addition, Paper Resin 
607 imparts increased dry-bursting 
and tensile strength plus improved 
folding endurance and high “wet- 
scuff” resistance. This new resin, 
developed in the Cyanamid labora- 
tories can be added directly to the 
fibres prior to the formation of the 
sheet . . . a fact that makes it possible 
for manufacturers to produce qual- 
ity wet-strength stock without spe- 
cial equipment. 
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as in overseas shipments, have 
brought about an insistent demand 
for this new resin. Other wartime 
uses are for map, chart and blue- 
print papers . . . booklet stocks for 
field use . . . packaging of medical 
supplies and similar uses where re- 
sistance to inclement weather con- 
ditions is important. On the home 
front wet-strength paper bags are 
replacing the traditional burlap for 
shipment of vegetables. It is likewise 
being used for tougher wrappings of 
meats and frozen foods, paper towel- 
ing and liquid containers. Cyanamid 
will be glad to work with you and 

rovide full details on the utiliza- 

.Raper Resin 607. 
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The Role of Paperboard in the Packaging of 
War Material’ 


By Robert A. Cockrell’ 






Abstract humidity, the board absorbed moisture with conse- 


Paperboard containers have many desirable char- —— ie a hi meen a 
acteristics that insure their continued importance in oe, won — aa a vow ne eehehiiiry 
the packaging of war material. They can be produced PACS Ovelseas Bewaise © 5 7 oak eee bedi i . o, 
rapidly by an industry that has enormous capacity.  °f €xposure to high humidity and rain = er 
They are light in weight, have low cubic displacement, and storage. Shipments of supplies packaged iy the 
can be shipped and stored in a minimum of space, ordinary domestic grades of paperboard early in 

































are easy to set up, pack, and close, and provide com- the war immediately focused attention on this prob- 
, : . lem. 
eae ae po Ang eee poy art nah = The first attempt of the paperboard industry to 


: : i i -resi ies of paper- 
containers for many years and is now engaged in improve the moisture-resistant properties of pape 
extensive aa oa test work on eg the board with the a = rood a 
Army, Navy, War Food Administration, and other grade of solid paperboard, alt oe * a en a ‘i 

gencie: ll as manufacturers. product better than the ordinary domestic board, sti 

er errs 68 we fell short of furnishing the moisture resistance de- 

With normal peacetime shipping conditions, it is sired. Following this, a new type of paperboard, 
conceivable that the paperboard containers used for known as “V board,” was developed which had 
domestic shipping prior to the war, in many instances,  Teasonably satisfactory moisture resistance. 
might have been reasonably satisfactory as exterior Even with the “V board,” however, absorption of 
containers; at least, it would have been possible to =‘ ™orsture is still a problem, for, although the board 
exercise some choice as to the manner of their holds together well when wet, in this condition it 
handling and storage. The war, however, has made lacks stiffness and cannot be depended upon to pro- 
shipping conditions much more hazardous and un- __ tect the contents or support stacking loads. Obvious- 
certain. Material is packed with no definite knowl- ly, there is still a real need for the development of a 
edge as to ultimate destination or manner of handling. | gtade of paperboard that will retain a reasonably 
It is absolutely essential that supplies reach their high degree of rigidity when wet. Research aimed 
destination unharmed and ready for use; damage at developing a more water-resistant board is under 


claims are worthless to fighting men, who must re- | Way at the Forest Products Laboratory and definite 

ceive guns, ammunition, and supplies in good con- Progress 1s being made. — : 

dition and on time if battles are to be won. _ Although the production of corrugated containers 
A satisfactory container must provide adequate 1” Tecent years has far surpassed that of solid paper- 


protection for its contents and facilitate handling, board for domestic use, a decided trend is evident in 


a “1 th industry toward the use of solid paperboard exterior 
Sar Geetones thinning uate aoa on export containers. Corrugated board is considered to 


; : _ have superior shock-absorbing qualities that adapt it 
oo as = ee eae admirably to the packaging of light, fragile articles 
ditions. The question is, however, to what extent and to use as an interior container, but the more 
eye Tig nelle tg Mie lr wee o> goods are substantial solid paperboard is better suited to re- . 
ad d Ta ditions? sist the rough handling, abrasion, and severe stresses 
a ee. ee IE SEEN likely to be imposed under wartime export shipping 
Moisture Resistance conditions. 


The principal shortcoming of paperboard con- Interior Containers 
tainers prior to the war was lack of resistance to 


: ; ; : Paperboard interior containers are especially con- 
moisture. When exposed to rain or to high relative P —s 


venient for packaging small parts or sets of parts and 


“Presented at the Army and Navy Requirements Conference of the =, as wnt ae er 4 nae - sturdier 
Technical Assgciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Palmer House, exterior container. Single- or dou e-wall corruga- 
‘Technologist’ Forest Products Laboratory®, Forest Service, United ted board or solid paperboard are all acceptable, pro- 
Teed a ee cooperation with the University of viding, of en, that they meet the specifications 
Wisconsin, , called for by the agency cdncerned. These require- 
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ments, as set forth in the Army-Navy General 
Specification for Packaging and Packing for Over- 
seas Shipment, are appreciably higher than those of 
Rule 41 of the Consolidated Freight Classification for 
paperboard containers. The maximum weight of box 
and contents for single-wall corrugated and solid 
paperboard is limited to 70 pounds, and for double- 
wall corrugated board, the limit is 100 pounds. Paper- 
board meeting water-resistance requirements for this 
specification must have a bursting strength after im- 
mersion in water for 24 hours equal to at least 
50% of that specified for normal atmospheric con- 
ditions. For the same immersion period, ply separ- 
ation is limited to %4 inch, measured from the edge. 
Paperboard meeting all the requirements of the speci- 
fication except that for water resistance, is accept- 
able, providing the interior container is wrapped and 
sealed in waterproof paper. 


Practically all the well-known box styles can be 
used for interior containers provided they bear the 
boxmaker’s name, the allowable gross weight limit, 
and a statement of compliance with the specification. 
The body joints of the slotted cartons are to be made 
with metal fasteners when the paperboard meets the 
moisture-resistance requirements; otherwise cloth or 
sisal gummed tape may be used. Slotted-style boxes 
may be closed with metal stitches, adhesive applied 
to the flaps, or gummed tape applied to all the seams, 
while design style or triple slide boxes may be 
closed with metal bands or gummed tape. 


When shipments reach their overseas destination 
and are unpacked for use or further distribution, the 
interior containers often become exterior containers 
for material forwarded to troops or stored at de- 
pots. Since under such conditions the containers may 
be exposed to moisture, it would be preferable, when- 
ever possible, to use a grade of board with high 
moisture resistance and a moisture-resistant closure 
in order to insure continued serviceability. 


Since one of the primary requisites for an ex- 
terior export container is high resistance to moisture, 
the only type of paperboard permitted by the Army- 
Navy General Specification is the new “V board.” 
This differs from ordinary domestic types of paper- 
board and the more recently developed weather- 
proof board by having a relatively high bursting 
strength when wet, the better grades meeting a 
minimum bursting-strength test of 500 points after 
24 hours’ immersion in water with a maximum per- 
missible ply separation of % inch. 

Only the regular, center special, and overlap slot- 
ted styles, and the full telescope design style are 
acceptable for these exterior containers, which must 
be constructed of solid paperboard or B- or C-flute 
corrugated board. With the best grade of board, 
these are limited to a gross weight of 70 pounds and 
a maximum sum of inside dimensions of 70 inches. 
The contents must be such that they are not easily 
susceptible to damage caused by distortion of the 
container, and they must be supplemented, if neces- 
sary, by interior reinforcing to support the box on 
all surfaces in order to assure adequate stacking 
strength. 

The body joints of the slotted containers must be 
made with metal fasteners and the closures with 
either metal fasteners or a water-resistant adhesive 
properly applied to the flaps. The closure is then 
reinforced with metal bands applied both girthwise 
and lengthwise of the box or by a combination of a 
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paperboard sleeve encircling the box lengthwise over 
the top, bottom, and ends and one or more metal 
bands applied girthwise over the sleeve. On all con- 
tainers a boxmaker’s certificate must be imprinted and 
in addition there must be the month and year of 
manufacture and evidence of compliance with the 
“V board” specification. 

Although not yet authorized by general specifica- 
tions, wood-cleated paperboard containers have been 
developed that are similar in construction to the 
wood-cleated plywood export cases. Tests conducted 
with these boxes at the Forest Products Laboratory 
indicate that, when made with the better grades of 
“V board” and reinforced with lengthwise bands, 
they have real possibilities for export shipping cases. 
The wood cleats provide edge and corner reinforce- 
ment and stiffen the box so that it can sustain most 
stresses imposed by handling or stacking. 

One of the most important aspects of wartime ex- 
port packing is the proper use of interior reinforcing 
and cushioning material to protect the contents from 
the shocks of rough handling and hold them firmly in 
place within the container. Corrugated board has 
come to be extensively used for this purpose. De- 
pending on the requirements for particular situations, 
A-, B- or C-flute, single- or double-wall board, or 
single-faced paper may be employed. As with the 
paperboard used in containers, resistance to moisture 
is probably the most important physical property to 
be considered. The Army-Navy specification re- 
quires that single- or double-wall corrugated board, 
after 24 hours’ immersion in water, have a minimum 
bursting strength equal to 50% of that at normal con- 
ditions, but, in no case, can it be less than 100 points. 
When the board is not subjected to tensile or tearing 
stresses, however, the minimum wet bursting strength 
is reduced to 75 points. Single-face paper is re- 
quired to have a wet bursting strength of at least 30 
points. It must be kept in mind, of course, that a 
high wet bursting strength does not signify that the 
board will have any appreciable degree of rigidity 
when wet. Hence, corrugaed board used for cushion- 
ing or blocking in export packs must be protected 
from moisture to perform its function. 

It is folly to put to use new, untried container de- 
signs, materials, or methods before their possibilities 
are reasonably ascertained. The performance of fully 
loaded containers should be tested before they are 
actually used. Exposure to stresses induced by tum- 
bling, dropping or stacking in both the wet and dry 
conditions frequently shows up weaknesses in con- 
tainers that can be eliminated before they are used 
tc package valuable supplies destined to run the 
gauntlet of wartime shipping hazards. Protection of 
the contents must be assured, and this cannot be left 
to chance. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is doing much test- 
ing work along these lines with containers for mili- 
tary supplies, ammunition, guns, tank, truck, and air- 
craft parts, and lend-lease foodstuffs. The results in 
terms of dollar and shipping space savings are more 
than justifying this work. The full value of the work 
in terms of safe delivery of arms and other supplies 
to the men fighting overseas is, of course, incalcul- 
able. This much, however, is certain: spoiled, damag- 
ed supplies are worse than worthless at the battle- 
fronts, and the least we at home can do is everything 
possible to insure their safe transit across jungles, 
oceans, and mountains to the men whose success and 
lives depend on them. 
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Urea-Formaldehyde Resins in the Beater’ 


By Robert J. Myers’ and George V. N. Morin’ 


Abstract 


A new urea-formaldehyde resin which imparts wet- 
strength when added to paper stock is discussed. The 
effect of catalysts, drying operations, concentration, 
degree of hydration, temperature, etc., as they affect 
the properties of the sheet have been studied and 
make recommendations possible for the most efficient 
utilization of this material in commercial usage. 


The war has created new demands upon the paper 
industry and performance requirements have been in- 
creased so that the desired goals can be achieved in 
a feasible manner only through the use of synthetic 
resins. One of the requirements has been that of 
higher wet-strength in paper products for military 
uses (8). The higher production speeds and more 
severe service requirements have turned the attention 
of papermen to synthetic resins as a possible answer 
to their problems in the manufacture of map and 
chart paper, food wraps, bags, camouflage and other 
papers. 

The use of synthetic resins in the production of 
wet-strength paper has been reviewed by Myers (5) 
and Collins (2). It has been pointed out that one of 
the most interesting resin types for paper applications 
is the urea-formaldehyde resin. The urea-formalde- 
hydes present interest for several reasons: they may 
be prepared as water soluble materials, of low cost, 
they are thermosetting, and are characterized by free- 
dom from color, odor and taste. In addition the urea- 
formaldehyde resins show a unique property of chem- 
ical combination with cellulose. The combination of 
these resins with cellulose was considered by Taft 


(6) to be the basis of the successful use of urea-. 


formaldehydes in the tub sizing of paper to produce 
wet strength. 


Methods of Application 


In general, there are three methods of application 
of urea-formaldehyde resins on the paper machine 
that have possibilities for easy and economical oper- 
ation. These are tub size, spray, and beater size. By 
beater size is meant any general application at the 
wet end of the paper machine, i.e., application at the 
beater, the jordan, in the stock chest, or at the head 
box. Tub and spray applications offer the advantage 
of more complete retention of the resin but require 
special machinery. The use of urea-formaldehyde 
resins for wet strength paper production was de- 
scribed by Taft (6) who discussed in detail the com- 
position and theory of the resins, and the use of acidic 
catalysts in the thermosetting operation. 


As pointed out by Taft, the most desirable point in 
the papermaking processes to apply urea-formalde- 
hyde resin would be at the beater since this would 
offer the advantages of a homogeneous sheet, full use 
of the entire drier section and no added equipment 
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*Member TAPPI, Head, Applications Laboratory, Resinous Prod- 
ucts and Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


> Member TAPPI, Research Chemist, Resinous Products and Chemi- 
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installation. Until recently, however, attempts to em- 
ploy water-soluble resins in the beater have been un- 
successful because of the high losses in the white 
water, and the relative ineffectiveness of resins suf- 
ficiently water soluble to permit their use. From the 
standpoint of the resin chemist, the use of a resin in 
the beater demands a polymer which shall be soluble 
in neutral and slightly acid media, show a high de- 
gree of chemical combination or physical adsorption 
toward swollen cellulose fibers at very low concen- 
tration, and be capable of conversion to an insoluble 
form in the limited time and at the temperature of 
the average drier section. Further objectives such as 
low cost, flexibility in application, and a minimum of 
special equipment or chemicals may be added. Expe- 
rience has shown that the ordinary urea-formaldehyde 
resins do not satisfy these requirements and are quite 
ineffective in the beater. On the other hand Maxwell 
(4) and Zaumeyer (8) have recently indicated that 
certain melamine-formaldehyde resins, if condensed 
in the presence of strong acid, impart wet-strength 
to paper when applied at the beater. 


In continuance of the studies by Taft, synthetic 
organic research has recently led to the development 
of a new type of urea-formaldehyde resin with in- 
teresting properties. One of these resins (Uformite 
466) appears to satisfy all the requirements enumer- 
ated above for an acceptable beater-size. Laboratory 
studies have been made on the characteristics of 
paper prepared with the new resin and field trials 
have been made which substantiate the laboratory 
findings. In the course of the investigation, data have 
been collected which suggests that the resin is unique 
in its behavior with cellulose at low concentrations. 


Laboratory Test Procedure 


The investigation in the laboratory was directed to- 
ward an evaluation of the wet-strength characteristics 
of hand sheets made with the resin added at the 
beater or some point prior to sheet formation. The 
wet tensile, wet bursting strength and tear values 
were studied in terms of resin concentration and 
resin retention, the latter measured by nitrogen 
(Kjeldahl) analysis of the finished sheet. Variables 
of importance in the application of the resin, such 
as catalyst concentration, time and temperature of 
drying, type of pulp, effect of rosin size, etc., were 
examined briefly. 


TAPPI standards T-200 m-34 and T-204 m-35 
were followed in general with such variations as 
necessary and noted below. Sheets were made on a 
square (8 inch by 8 inch) Valley sheet mold and 
dried on a thermostatically controlled drier at 250° F. 
under a canvas web. All samples were conditioned 24 
hours at 75° F. and 50% relative humidity before 
testing. Tensile tests were made on an inclined plane, 
constant rate of load machine, the Scott IP-4, using 


a 1 inch width of paper for dry samples, 2 inch 


width for wet. Tensile strengths are expressed as 
pounds per inch width. Sheet values were held as 
closely as possible to a basis weight of 45 pounds 
(25x40—500) and test values were corrected to this 
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weight. Tear values were determined on an Elmen- 
dorf tester. 


Several types of urea-formaldehyde resins were ex- 
amined, as well as some melamine-formaldehyde and 
phenol-formaldehyde resins. The results of earlier in- 
vestigators were confirmed, namely, the conventional 
urea- and phenol-formaldehyde resins do not show 
promise as beater sizes. The results reported by Max- 
well (4) on melamine-formaldehyde resins employed 
after treatment with strong hydrochloric acid solution 
were confirmed in general. The results reported be- 
low were obtained when the new type of urea-for- 
maldehyde resin (Uformite 466) was employed and 
are to be considered as distinct from the results to 
be expected when other urea-formaldehyde or mela- 
mine-formaldehyde resins are employed. 

The resin employed is produced as a light straw- 
colored water solution, 49% to 51% resin solids, with 
a pH of 7 to 8, and a specific gravity of 1.23 to 1.25. 
The viscosity of the original solution varies from 1.4 
to 3.0 poises (F-L, Gardner-Holdt scale) and this 
decreases rapidly upon dilution. The resin solution 
was found to be infinitely dilutable with water at or 
above 50° F., hence the resin may be added directly 
to the furnish at any concentration from 10 to 50%. 
{n common with the conventional urea-formaldehyde 
resin solutions, the new resin shows a limited life in 
storage but the useful life is considerably extended at 
lower concentrations, hence, storage of the diluted 
solution before use is feasible and advisable. 


Catalysts 


‘Taft (6) discussed the four factors which influence 
the cure of urea-formaldehyde resins, namely pH, 
temperature, concentration, and time, and indicated 
that pH was possibly the most important. The new 
resin type cures in the same manner as the conven- 
tional urea-formaldehyde resins described by Taft. 
The low pH necessary for the cure of the resin may 
be obtained by the use of any acidic material but 
aluminum sulphate, in particular, shows a beneficial 
effect (as judged by attainment of wet tensile values) 
which is in excess of its ability to lower pH. This is 
shown by the data in Table I. 

The experimental data indicate that: 


1. The maximum wet strength is obtained at a pH of 4.0 to 5.0 but 
appreciable wet strength is obtained at pH values up to pH 8.7. 

2. Aluminum sulphate is superior to free acid as a catalyst. 

3. Hydrochloric acid may be substituted for part of the aluminum 
sulphate as catalyst. 


Rate of Cure 
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TABLE I.—WET STRENGTH AS A FUNCTION OF pH 
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Furnish—kraft, 2% in 1% lb. Niagara Beater. 
Freeness—500 ml. (Canadian, 0.3%, 20° C.). 
Pressing—100 p.s.i., 2 minutes. 

Drying—5 min., 250° F. 

Resin 

Sheets prepared from 1% pulp. 

ee adjusted before resin addition. 

Jalues corrected to 45-pound basis weight. 
Resin concentration based on pulp solids. 
Resin content of sheet by analysis. 


4. The resin enhances the dry tensile value as well as the wet tensile 
value, while the effect on tear strength is very slight. 

5. Resin retention is increased at low pH values and the wet strength 
values are almost proportional to the resin content of the sheet. 


These results have been confirmed by field trials, 
as reported below. In the conventional urea-formalde- 
hyde resins the extent of cure is about the same 
whether an aluminum salt or the free acid is em- 
ployed but the rate of cure by the metallic salt is 
greater as compared with that by the ammonium 
salts. 


Effect of Drying Operation 


The curing of a urea-formaldehyde resin is a very 
complex reaction and in actual practice, such as the 
curing of a resin in the paper sheet as it passes 
through the drier section, it is extremely difficult to 
evaluate the relative contributions of temperature, 
time, and concentration since all three variables are 
changing but not to the same degree. To further com- 
plicate the problem, consideration should also be 
given to the temperature coefficient of the rate of 
cure induced by the catalyst since some catalysts are 
more effective than others at elevated temperatures 
even though the pH values induced by the catalysts 
are identical. All of these variables combine to render 
even laboratory studies difficult to interpret and in an 
application study, general relationships are to be 
sought rather than small differences. 

It is of interest, however, to note the development 
of wet strength in a sheet cured and stored in the 
laboratory. Kraft sheets were made as indicated 
above and treated in an identical manner up to the 
curing operation. At this point sheets were cured for 
various lengths of time and tested after holding at 
75° F. and 50% relative humidity for various periods. 
The results are shown in Table II and presented 
graphically in Fig. 1. 

The results are of interest since it is indicated that 
a short aging period in addition. to the heat treatment 
is necessary for ultimate development of wet strength. 
The short curing period imparts a lower value to the 
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TABLE I1.—-DEVELOPMENT OF WET STRENGTH AS A 
FUNCTION OF TEMPERATURE AND TIME 


Condition of Tes 


g 
g 
5 
Bursting Strength 


Tensile after Storage after Storage 
Ibs. per in. Ibs. per sq. in. 


~— 
Dry 18.7 21.2 20.5 + 102 105 114 78 
Wet 36 $7 67 ° 22 48 Sil 43 
Wet/Dry (%) 19 27 33 22 46 #45 ~=«#55 

19.5 19.6 21.8 8 106 B11 113 105 
Wet $1 69 6.7 / 23 46 «#6447 ~=«(41 
Wet/Dry (%) 26 35 1 


22 41 42 «39 
Dry 21.9 20.6 22 112 122 85 83 


Wet 5.4 7.4 6. aa =e a OS 
Wet/Dry (%) 25 29 30 45 36 40 


Dry 22.2 20. . 6 107 116 112 116 
Wet 63 7. ; 7 46 «S4 S51 55 
Wet/Dry (%) 28 42 48 42 50 


Dry 22.6 21. . 2 110 112 120 110 
Wet 6.6 . ° . 4 $4 Si $$ 
Wet/Dry (%) 29 42 48 42 SO 


—— 


* Obtained by storage 21 days at 75° F. followed by storage 7 days 
at 150° F. 


Sheets: Kraft (see Table I). 

Resin: 3% on pulp solids. 

Curing: On laboratory drier, 250° F. _ y 
Bursting strength sheets: 90-pound basis weight. 
Tensile sheets: 45-pound basis weight. 

Storage: 75° F., 50% R.H. 


wet strength but these sheets improve rapidly on 
aging and approach the wet. strength shown by the 
samples initially cured for a longer period. The last 
5 minutes of the 10 minute curing period appears to 
offer no advantage. Thus, time as well as temper- 
ature is of importance in the curing of the resin. 

The general behavior shown in the laboratory tests 
has been confirmed in mill trials and it is sufficient 
to insure that the time required for passage through 
the drier section is adequate to dry the paper, since 
the temperatures attained and the time required are 
enough to initiate the cure of the resin, which appears 
to proceed further at room temperature to the full 
value within one to eight days. A rapid check on the 
performance to be expected may be made by heating 
a sheet taken directly from the machine for 15 to 60 
minutes at 210° F. 


Concentration Effects 


The development of wet strength when a paper 
pulp is treated with a beater-size resin may be con- 
sidered advantageously as a species of chemical com- 
bination on the surface of the swollen cellulose fibers. 
It is very difficult to determine whether this com- 
bination is that of true chemical combination, as sug- 
gested by Taft (6) or whether it is a more loosely- 
bound type of physical adsorption. This question will 
be discussed later, in the light of the various experi- 
ments reported herein. From the practical standpoint, 
as well as on its theoretical implications, it was of 
interest to investigate the resin:pulp: water ratios 


TABLE [III.—PULP:WATER RELATIONSHIP 
Wet Tensile 
Resin —_— ——_ 
Concentration Dry Tensile _ Wet Tensile Dry Tensile 
% Ibs. per in. Ibs. per in. 
3 10.5 3.3 
0.50 3 10.1 5 
1.00 3 9.3 
2.00 3 10.5 
1.00 0 7.3 
Furnish: sulphite. 
Catalyst: 6% on pulp solids. 
i sis 


Pulp 
Concentration 
% 


0.25 


Sheets: 45-pound weight. @ 

Resin: 3% on pulp. 

Freeness: 500 ml. (Canadian, 0.3%, 20° C.). 
Curing: $ min., 250° F. 


* 
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TABLE IV.—EFFECT OF RESIN CONCENTRATION ON DE- 
VELOPMENT OF WET STRENGTH 


Dry Tensile, % 


Dry Tensile, 
per in. 
Wet Tensile, 
Ibs. per in 
Resin Content 
of Sheet, % 
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SULPHITE PULP 
Hydrochloric 0.0 TopH 4.1 
acidand 1.5% 0.5 TopH 4.1 
aluminum 1.0 TopH 4.1 
sulphate 7 H 


NReoo 
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Melamine Hydrochloric 


acid and 1.5% 
aluminum y 
sulphate ‘ 
3.0 
Furnish: Sulphite or kraft as indicated. 
Freeness: 500 ml. (Canadian, 0.3%, 20° C.). 
Uformite 466 Solution used as is. 
Melamine resin solution: 10 grams Uformite QJ-99 
added to 33 ml. 0.108 N HCi at 135° F., allowed to 
stand at room temperature 18 hrs. before use. 
Resin added to 1% pulp suspension. 
Drying: 5 min., 250° F. . 
Resin concentration: Colids on pulp solids. 


which affected the development of wet strength. 


The pulp: water ratio was examined briefly in an 
experiment on sulphite pulp in which the quantity of 
resin was held constant while that of the moisture 


free dry pulp was varied. The results are shown in 
Table III. 


It is evident from these data that the concentration 
of the pulp to which the resin is added is not an im- 
portant factor in the range tested. There is a slight 
increase in the wet strength with increased dilution. 


From a fundamental standpoint an experiment in 
which the pulp solids are held constant and the resin 
concentration varied is simpler to interpret. Accord- 
ingly, a series of experiments was made on sulphite 
and kraft laps in which the principal variable was the 
concentration of resin added, based upon the pulp 
solids. Table IV summarizes the data of these ex- 
periments. 

The data in Table IV presents several points of 
interest : 

1, The wet strength developed is almost grepertionst to the amount 
of resin added but the highest efficiency of the resin is found in the 
lower percentage additions. 
2. Wet strength is developed to about the same amount on both kraft 
and sulphite, but the resin appears to be “bound” to a greater extent 
by kraft pulp. 

3. The new urea-formaldehyde resin develops wet strength to the 
same extent as that developed by the particular melamine resin 
examined. 

The falling off in the wet-strength increment as 
the resin concentration is increased would suggest 
that the phenomenon here observed is a species of 
adsorption by the cellulose of the urea-formaldehyde 
(or melamine) resin, Other experiments of a sim- 
ilar nature indicate that the quantity of resin bound 
by the cellulose can be related to the residual con- 
centration of the resin in the solution by an equation 
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of the Freundlich adsorption isotherm (3) type. It 
appears possible to characterize a particular resin by 
means of the constants in the isotherm equation. The 
entire problem of the binding of resins by cellulose 
fibers offers promise of most interesting results to be 
obtained from fundamental studies which would, 
however, require more refined techniques than those 
employed in this work. 


The laboratory results have been confirmed by mill 
trials and Fig. 2 shows the results of a group of 
laboratory runs on a variety of stocks under different 
conditions. It is worthy of note that in general the 
wet strength is doubled with 0.4 to 0.6% resin added, 
tripled with 1 to 2% resin, and quadrupled in two 
cases with as little as 2.5% resin added. With the 
ordinary types of kraft, soda and sulphite pulps, it 
appears possible to obtain, with no more than 3% 
resin, based upon the dry pulp, a wet strength ex- 
pressed as percent of dry strength based on either 
burst or tensile values of 30 to 50%. The actual value 
that will be obtained in any specific case will vary 
with the type of furnish, pH, aluminum sulphate con- 
centration, speed of machine, temperature of drier 
and other factors. 


Degree of Hydration 


A brief study was made of the wet strength de- 
veloped by the resir when added to kraft and sulphite 
pulps beaten to different degrees of hydration. 
Table V summarizes the results. The kraft pulp was 
progressively beaten with the 4440 gram weight on 
the balance arm, to a Canadian freeness of 50 ml. 
Samples of pulp were withdrawn and sheets made at 
intervals as shown. The kraft pulp was not highly 
hydrated by this treatment. The bleached, indirect 
cook, spruce sulphite pulp was beaten (with the 1000 
gram weight) for a total of 6 hours to give a highly 
hydrated sheet. Sheets were similarly made at inter- 
vals during the beating. 
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PERCENT RESIN ° 
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TABLE V.—WET STRENGTH AND DEGREE OF HYDRATION 


Time of Beat- 
ing, hrs. 
Canadian Free- 
ness, cc. (0.3% 
Dry Tensile, 
Ibs. per in 
Wet Tensile 
Dry Tensile, % 
Dry Tear, gms. 
Resin in 

% 


lbs. per in. 
Sheet, 
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Ww 
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5 


0. 
1 
0. 
1, 
1. 
SULPHITE PULP WITH RESIN 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
7. 


8 
4 
5 
6 
3 


Aluminum sulphate: 6%. 

Resin concentration: 3% on pulp solids. 

Cure: 5 min., 250° F. 

Sheets: 45-pound basis weight. 

Beater adjustment: 4440 gms. load (kraft); 1000 gm. 
load (sulphite). 


Table V indicates again that the resin contributes 
to both the dry tensile strength as well as the wet 
tensile values. Over the range of beating given the 
kraft pulp there was little change in the wet tensile 
value expressed as per cent of dry tensile although 
both dry and wet values increased considerably with 
increased beating. The actual amount of resin bound 
by the fiber decreased slightly with an increase in 
beating which would suggest that in -the samples 
which were subjected to prolonged beating, the resin 
is bound in a more effective manner. 

In the sulphite stock, the wet tensile as per cent of 
dry tensile also shows only a moderate increase from 
33 to 39%, although the range covered was from a 
lightly beaten sheet to one well hydrated. The dry 
tensile value is increased from 25 to 100% by the use 
of the new type of resin although this is achieved at 
the expense of a drop of dry tear value of 10 to 
20%. It is also worthy of note that the amount of 
resin bound by the sulphite fiber is considerably less 
than that bound by the kraft fiber, although the wet 
strength developed is nearly the same. The explana- 
tion of this behavior is not immediately apparent but 
it may be that the resin shows a particular type of 
combination with the cementing “glue” in sulphite as 
contrasted with its reaction with the “glue” in kraft. 
If Totney’s (7) picture of the beating process is ac- 
cepted, it is reasonable to picture the glue extruded 
from the sulphite fibers as of a particular composition 
which may bind less resin than is bound by the glue 
from the kraft fiber but the resultant combination 1s 
such that it is more water-resistant or at least is less 
swollen by water than is the kraft glue-resin com- 
bination. This picture appears to be consistent with 
above data, since the principal effect of the beating 
in the case of the kraft pulp was that of a shortening 
of the fiber length so it may be supposed that a rela- 
tively smaller quantity of cementing substance was 
present in this case and it apparently did not bind the 
resin any more effectively than the fiber itself. The 
kraft fiber, as distinguished from its cementing sub- 
stance, binds the resin more effectively than does the 
sulphite fiber but the development of the sulphite 
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cementing substance with progressive beating paral- 
lels a more effective binding of the resin. 

From the practical viewpoint it will suffice to point 
out that the hydrated cellulose, which is generally 
considered the cementing medium in paper formation 
(1) and the basis for the increased dry tensile of the 
more hydrated paper, appears to react in a specific 
manner with the new type urea-formaldehye resin 
(and with certain melamine-formaldehyde resins) so 
that the advantage in dry tensile is carried over into 
wet sheets when the resin is present to lower the 
water sensitivity of the hydrated material. 


Other Pulp-Resin Relationships 


If the phenomena recorded above are because of 
the interaction of the urea-formaldehyde resin with 
the cementing substance developed by beating then 
it is of interest to know whether the reaction is a 
rapid or a slow combination, and whether the combi- 
nation is a firm chemical union or a weak physical 
linkage easily separated by mechanical means, From 
the practical viewpoint this would mean that the 
resin pulp mixture could be beaten together and re- 
fined, and that the time of contact need not be crit- 
ically adjusted, if the reaction were rapid and re- 
sulted in a firm union. 

Laboratory experiments were made to study the 
effect of the point of addition during the beating 
period, the effect of the time between resin addition 
and the curing of the sheet, and the effect of the 
order of addition of aluminum sulphate and resin. 
Tables VI, VII and VIII summarize the results. 

There appears to be no significant loss of wet 
strength when the resin is present during the beating 
period or when the sheet is made within 24 hours of 
the time the resin is added to the pulp. The combi- 
nation of the resin with the cementing substance ap- 
pears to be a rapid reaction and results in a firm 
combination which survives mechanical treatment. It 
is better to add the catalyst before the addition of 
the resin. 

The laboratory results have been confirmed by mill 
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TABLE VII.—TIME OF CONTACT BETWEEN RESIN 
AND PULP 
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TABLE VIII.—ORDER OF ADDITION OF RESIN AND 
CATALYST 
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practice which has shown that a vigorous jordon 
refinement does not impair the wet strength develop- 
ment and it has also been possible in many cases to 
add the resin to the furnish at the head box or fan 
pump. 

A comparison of Table VI with Table V suggests 
further that the reaction is between the resin and the 
cementing substance since the resin content is quite 
independent of contact time and beating for the 
kraft pulp (wherein the beating resulted principally 
in a reduction in fiber length) while in the case of 
sulphite the resin content of the sheet increased with 
hydration. 


Influence of Temperature 


The combination between the resin and the cement- 
ing substance has been spoken of as a chemical re- 
action. To define the character of this reaction would 
involve a more refined investigation than that reported 
in this paper, but one set of data is of significance. 
The experiment was conductéd to establish the effect 
of temperature of the stock on the development of 
wet strength. Three per cent resin (on pulp solids) 
was added to the beaten sulphite pulp (1%) at 
110° F. and after 30 seconds the sheet was formed 
at that temperature. The wet strength developed in 
this manner was the same as that developed when 
the pulp was at 80° F. Since the rate of most chemical 
reactions double with each 18° F. rise in temperature 
while the temperature coefficient of adsorption from 
solutions is very small, it is probable that the reaction 
between the resin and the cementing substance is ex- 
tremely rapid (quite surprising, if true, since a con- 
densation reaction appears to be involved) or the 
reaction is a type of adsorption of the resin on the 
hydrated gel formed during the beating process. 


Influence of Other Substances 


The use of the common addition agents such as 
rosin, starch and the like does not appear to have 
any effect on the wet strength values developed by 
the use of the new urea-formaldehyde resin. Rosin 
size, in general, tends to lower dry tensile while the 
urea-formaldehyde resin increases the dry values and 
when used together they tend to offset each other. 
The wet tensile and burst values are just less than 
additive when 2% rosin size and 3% urea-formalde- 
hyde resin are used on kraft pulp. 

The wet strength imparted by the use of the resin 
is of a superior type and is retained over long periods 
of time when the paper is wet with water or with 
a solution of a wetting agent. The wet tensile values 
obtained with the aid of a wetting agent are slightly 
lower than those obtained with water alone but no 
decrease with time is noted as is common in the case 
of rosin size. 

Much has been said and written concerning the 
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“stability” of urea-formaldehyde sized papers on ag- 
ing. Admittedly, there is evidence to show that urea- 
formaldehyde resins degrade at elevated temperatures 
in the presence of high humidity. However, under 
normal service conditions this change is much less 
marked and it is well known that urea-formaldehyde 
resins have been employed as a tub size for several 
years with no complaint as to the worthiness of the 
treated papers in actual use. Stability studies on 
papers treated with the new resin are in progress 
under a variety of conditions of humidity and tem- 
perature and a detailed report will be made at a later 
date. At present, it can be said that the stability 
shown is of a high order and is at least as good as 
that shown by the common urea-formaldehyde resin 
tub sizes. 

The rework of broke is a problem that varies with 
the type of stock, processes available and amount of 
effort that can be spent on it. Wet broke from paper 
treated with the new resin has been handled like the 
broke from the usual urea-formaldehyde resin treated 
paper. Wet broke or fresh dry broke can be handled 
without difficulty. 

A new type urea-formaldehyde resin has been de- 
veloped which develops wet strength values when ap- 
plied at the wet end of the paper machine. It appears 
to react specifically with the cementing substance in 
beaten stock and imparts good wet strength to a 
wide variety of papers. Retention is good even when 
used at small percentages. This type of resin presages 
many interesting developments based upon its ver- 
satility, ease of application, and economical use. 
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TAPPI Notes 


John B. Calkin, formerly with the Brown Com- 
pany is now with the Union Bag and Paper Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Harry G. Davis, formerly with the International 
Paper Company is now with the Ozalid Products 
Div., General Aniline and Fiber Corporation, Johnson 
City, N. Y. 

G. J. Landt, formerly with the Continental 
Diamond Fibre Company is now with the Textile 
Finishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The New England Section of TAPPI will meet at 
the University Club, Boston, Mass. on Friday even- 
ing, December 10. There will be a panel discussion on 
Reutilization of Waste Paper led by Frederic C. 
Clark. 

Fit. Lt. M. W. Beveridge, R.C.A.F. has received 
the Distinguished Flying Cross from Canada. He is 
the son of Brooks Beveridge, member TAPPI. 

The Pacific Section of TAPPI will meet at Everett, 
Wash. on February 1, 1944. 

The annual meeting of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association will be 
held at the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P.Q. on 
January 26-28, 1944. 

R. Kiellgren of Billeruds, Sweden, recently arrived 
in New York, having travelled by ship from Sweden 
to Argentina and thence to the United States. He will 
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be employed by the Rhinelander Paper Company in 
Wisconsin. 

Niles M. Anderson is now vice president of the 
Marathon Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 320 Bay 
street, Toronto, On. A 200 ton bleached kraft mill 
will be built after the war at Peninsula, Ont. Grant 
Ross is acting engineer, located in the same offices. 

A TAPPI Chicago Group is being organized in 
Chicago. At a meeting held on November Ist, a tem- 
porary organization was formed as follows: Chair- 
man—Walter C. Daley, Watab Paper Company, Sec- 
retary—V. V. Vallandingham, Kelco Company and 
General Committeemen consisting of H. E. Weston, 
Paper Industry; A. E. Montgomery, J. O. Ross En- 
gineering Corporation; W. A. Chapman, Robert W. 
Hunt Company; W. M. Bain, Glidden Company, 
Arnold McAneny,; Brander Smith Company; F. D. 
Long, Container Corporation of America; R. O. 
Ragan, Chicago Carton Company; A. W. Neubauer, 
Glidden Company; H. R. Alley, Tested Papers of 
America, and J. F. Halladay, American Coating 
Mills, Elkhart, Ind. A meeting will be held at the 
Medinah Club, Chicago, on Monday, December 6th 
at 6:30 p.m. when S. H. Ross will talk on Manufac- 
ture and use of lithographic inks. 

The TAPPI Kalamazoo Valley section will meet at 
the Columbia Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. on December 
2nd. H. L. Lindstrom of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich. will dis- 
cuss Electronics Developments and will show the 
motion picture “Electronics at Work.” 

Edward G. Mullen, formerly with the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation is now a research chemist for 
the American Reinforced Paper Company, Attleboro, 
Mass. 

A. M. Leth, formerly with the San Raphael Paper 
Mills in Mexico City is now Director of Research for 
the Flintkote Company, Meridian, Miss. 

Kurt Wandell, formerly with Lukenweld, Inc. is 
now with the Alfred Stauffer Machine Shops, Honey 
Brook, Pa. 

Vincent J. Mohan, formerly with the American 
Gum Importers Association is now Chief Control 
Chemist for the Brooklyn Varnish Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The TAPPI Ohio Section will meet at the Man- 
chester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio, at 6:30 p.m. Thurs- 
day, December 9th. L. V. Oyster and R. H. Cole- 
grove of E. I. du Pont de Nemours will present the 
new Kodachrome sound film “Salvaging Waste Light 
for Victory.” This meeting will be held jointly with 
the Miami Valley Superintendents Division. 

W. A. H. Buddingh is now superintendent of the 
Hutchinson Sugar Plantation, Naalehu, Hawaii. 

H. L. Joachim is now vice president and general 
manager of the A. & P. Corrugated Box Corp., and 
located at the Iroquois Mill Div., Thomson, N. Y. 

George A. Ritter, formerly with the OPA Stand- 
ards Div. is now development engineer for Paper 
and Industrial Appliances, New York, N. Y. 

William E. Rand, formerly with the Dicalite Co., 
is now plant manager, General Industrial Finishes 
Div., General Printing Ink Corp., North Bergen, 
N 


Flph Casselman, formerly with the Bakelite Co., 
is now manager of the Plastics Dept., Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

A. P. Schnyder, formerly with George F. Hardy, 
is now with the Tennessee Copper Co., Copperhill, 
Tenn. 
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Photomicrographs by Projection’ 


By Jules J. Perot, Jr.1 and Charles G. Schultz? 


Abstract 


A means for securing photomicrographs of pulp 
fibers and similar materials without the use of elab- 
orate equipment is described. A light source, a micro- 
scope and a printing frame are aligned’ along a com- 
mon optical axis and prints are made by projecting 
the image directly on sensitized paper which is de- 
veloped after-suitable exposure. 


The microscope is finding steadily increasing use 
as a tool for investigation in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. At some time, every microscopist has felt 
the need of making pictures of what he sees. Pic- 
tures possess obvious advantages: they permit simul- 
taneous comparison of several materials, they can be 
shown and explained to persons with no technical 
training or knowledge of microscopy, and they pro- 
vide a convenient and permanent record. 

Many mills have neither facilities nor demand for 
elaborate photomicrographic equipment, yet wish to 
make occasional photomicrographs. With the excep- 
tion of the microscope, the following apparatus may 
be improvised from materials readily available and 
will furnish satisfactory photomicrographs of pulp 
fibers and similar materials. 


Apparatus 


A diagram of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 1. It 
consists, essentially, of a light source, a microscope, 
and a printing frame for holding the negative ma- 
terial. It will be noted that this apparatus possesses 
all the essentials of regular photomicrographic equip- 
ment. It lacks, however, the conventional camera 

* Presented at the Army and Navy Requirements Conference of the 
‘Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill, Sept. 21-24, 1943. 


1Member TAPPI; Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
* Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Diagram of Projection Apparatus. 1. Light Source, 2. Light Shield, 
3. Microscope, 4. Printing Frame 


arrangement and many of the convenient adjustments 
of the regular equipment. 

Any light source of sufficient intensity may be 
used. It must be screened so that only those light 
rays passing through the microscope can reach the 
photosensitive material. (The source shown in the 
diagram is a Bausch and Lomb projection lamp.) 
Even illumination is essential, but is not difficult to 
secure, if a piece of ground glass is placed in the 
beam from the light source. The tube shown between 
the light source and the microscope confines the light 
to the objective of the microscope, and prevents scat- 
tering of stray light. 

Anv microscope may be used. A mechanical stage 
greatly facilitates the location of a suitable field, and 
permits the same field to be relocated later but it is 
not a necessity. The magnification is determined by 
measuring the image of a stage micrometer projected 
onto the printing surface. The magnification may be 
adjusted by changing the objective, the eyepiece, or 
the tube length of the microscope, or by varying the 
project’on distance from the eyepiece to the printing 
frame. 

The printing frame is an Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany product. The entire frame is mounted in 
channels so that it can be readily removed and re- 
placed and it is equipped with a spring back ar- 
rangement which holds the paper flat after insertion. 

The light source, microscope, and printing frame 
must be aligned along a common optical axis, and the 
surface of the printing frame must be perpendicular 
to this axis. To avoid the necessity of light-tight 
apparatus, this equipment is operated in a photo- 
graphic darkroom but the work may be carried out 
under a safelight since the projection paper used for 
the negative material is much less sensitive than film. 


Method of Operation 


The operation of the apparatus is quite simple. A 
slide is placed under the microscope, and the pro- 
jected image is focused on a piece of white paper 
placed in the printing frame. After a suitable field 
is selected, the projection lamp is turned off, the 
photosensitive paper inserted in the printing frame, 
and the light turned on again for the length of time 
necessary to properly expose the negative. The nega- 
tive is then developed, fixed, washed, and dried (1). 
For almost all uses this paper negative is satisfactory, 
and may be used as the finished photomicrograph. If 
desired, contact prints may be made in the usual 
manner from this paper negative. A photographic 
paper suitable for the preparation of the negatives 
is Eastman’s Kodabromide. Several grades of dif- 
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ferent contrast are available. For pulp fibers, con- 
trast No. 2 is generally satisfactory. 

Fig. 2 is a photomicrograph of a beaten softwood 
prepared by this method. Fibrillation is very ap- 
parent in the negative thus indicating the detail which 
may be secured. For techniques of fiber microscopy 
and preparation of slides, reference should be made 
to Graff’s “Pulp and Paper Microscopy.” (2). 


Literature Cited 
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Discuss Lighter Weight Paper Supply 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., November 29, 1943—Paper 
conservation, salvage of paper waste, simplication of 
wrapping and packaging, and usage of degraded and 
lighter weights and sizes of paper where possible were 
discussed yesterday by members of the Continuous 
Form, Autographic Register and Salesbook Industry 
Advisory Committee of the War Production Board’s 
Printing and Publishing Division. 

Problems of this industry group, which manufac- 
tures millions of complicated forms for the govern- 
ment and war industrial uses, involve not only paper, 
but lack of trained manpower to operate special 
presses, and shortages of repair and replacement 
materials, it was pointed out. 

Facts indicate the essentiality of certain types of 
paper, especially Governmental forms, without which 
many war projects would be tied up, transportation 
cease and many other activities be either slowed down 
or actually stopped. Many specific examples of such 
conditions were revealed. Committee members offered 
suggestions as to how to avoid such situations. 

Closer supervision and placement of Federal orders 
for special continuous forms, autographic register 
paper and other orders, blanks and forms requiring 
special printing, were recommended by industry mem- 
bers. Governmental officials present agreed to study 
their specific problems and cooperate fully in their 
own printing requirements and in the scheduling of 
orders to the end that the printing establishments may 
do the best job as fast as possible and avoid conflicts 
and delays. 

Special emphasis was placed on the necessity of 
military and naval transportation and shipment order 
blanks, without which Governmental airplanes, muni- 
tions and food shipments could not move, and without 
which many vital war activities could not function. 

Philip Schneider, of the WPB’s Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division, was the Government presiding of- 
ficer. 


Paul Bunyan’s Quiz 


The most frequently asked questions about the for- 
ests and the forest industries with their answers, ter- 
sely stated, have been compiled in a booklet, Paul 
Bunyan’s Quiz, just published by American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc. 

The purpose of the book is to arm those whose 
livelihood stems, directly or indirectly, from the 
forests with correct information to meet the many 
inquiries born of a recrudescence of public interest in 
our greatest, renewable, natural resource. 

It is hoped that many misapprehensions and super- 
stitions about the forests can be cured by planting 
accurate, factual data at the well-spring. 
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Production of the book entailed long research. The 
225 questions and answers it comprises were culled 
from over 1,200 submitted by people in all sections of 
the industry. The final manuscript was checked and 
edited by more than half-a-hundred authorities on the 
various subjects covered. 

Fully illustrated, the 52-page book is sub-divided 
into chapters covering history, loggers’ lore, forest 
resources, management, and enemies; the harvest, the 
industries, forest products manufacture, and woods 
operations. It is thoroughly cross-indexed to aid 
those seeking specific information. 

Ideally suited to use by teachers, the book can also 
be the basis of lively quiz games at social gatherings. 
Copies will be sent to any one who works in wood, 
whether in its production, manufacture, or sale, and 
to others interested in the forests, upon request to 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 18th 
street, N. Y., Washington 6, D. C. 


Drying and Dehydration of Foods 


Reinhold Publishing Company has recently issued 
a timely and interesting book entitled Drying and De- 
hydration of Foods by Harry W. Von Loesecke of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry, Washington, 
D. C. (302 pages). Included in the subjects covered 
are the following: types of dehydrators, dehydration 
of fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk, butter, meat, fish, 
and beef blood; plant sanitation; costs of dehydra- 
tion, packing and storage; and methods of analysis 
and reconstitution of dehydrated foods. 

Of particular interest to the paper industry is the 
chapter on packaging and storage. This describes, in 
detail, the packaging of various foods. Calculations 
_are shown for package design, especially with respect 
“to the water vapor permeability requirements of the 
packaging materials. 

In the foreword R. S. Hollingshead states that the 
packaging of dehydrated foods, in the absence of a 
sufficient supply of metallic containers, presents a 
series of problems. The ideal package must be mois- 
ture—and moisture vaporproof, resistant to the pene- 
tration of fat or oil, insect—and rodentproof, and for 
use in wartime should be made of noncritical mater- 
ials. The attainment of the ideal is believed to be 
practically impossible, but some of the laminated con- 
tainers now in production will meet most of the re- 
quirements and can be depended on for most of the 
services they will be called upon to render. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Department 
of the Technical Association, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. at $4.25 per copy. 


WPB Rules on Newsprint Inventories 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHincton, D. C., November 29, 1943—Al- 
though newspaper publishers, who use less print 
paper than they are permitted to use in the fourth 
quarter of 1943, may increase their consumption by 
that amount in the first quarter of 1944, they may not 
increase their inventories by that amount, according 
to an amendment to WPB Limitation Order L-240, 
issued today. 

The amendment corrects an error in a_ recent 
amendment to the order, it was explained by the 
WPB Printing and Publishing Division. 

As newsprint inventories for 1944 have not been 
determined, it is not desired at this time to permit 
any increase in inventories. 
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a STRENGTH cud DURABILITY « 


Kalamazoo 
Vitrified 
Glazed Tile 


is a “Natural” for 
Paper Mill Needs— 


Smooth, hard, strong, easily cleaned and highly resistant to 
chemical action, this marvelous vitrified glazed tile type of con- 
struction ig preferred by scores of leading paper mill executives 
and engineers. Adaptable for stock tanks and chests of all kinds. 
Costs no more than concrete tanks that require constant mainte- 
nance expense. 

s An exclusive method of glazed tile tank construction developed 

@ Any Size or Shape Desired— by Kalamazoo engineers. It provides greater flexibility and lower 

Wide, narrow—shallow or deep. Round, rectangular or cost for all paper mill stock handling problems. Immediately 
square. Half-reund or tapered bottom and corners. Mid- 
feathers and fins where needed to control stock flow. Adapt- 
able to pumps or agitators. Construction individually de- 
signed to meet space, tonnage or production requirements. 


Ask for engineering data. 


KEEP DIE PRESSES BUSY 
wih CAMERON-WOUND ROLLS 


The war effort calls for millions of die cut 
discs, plain and perforated for use as shell 
primer discs, tags, labels also filter discs in 
airplane gasoline filters. Materials range from 
onion skin to felt paper stock. 


Die punch presses operate continuously when 
supplied with accurate, uniformly wound 
Cameron rolls, 


One Camachine 
keeps 26 die punch 
presses busy, so if 
you are being pressed 
to deliver war or- 
ders, use a Ca- 
machine to speed 
production. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. MIDWEST OFFICE. 111 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 3 


December 2, 1943 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper Market Feels Influence of Tighter Impending Control of 
Wood Pulp—Some Improvement Reported In Waste Paper Collec- 
tions—Cotton Cuttings Are Strong With Roofing Rags Very Active. 


Office of the Paper TrapE JoURNAL. 
Wednesday, December 1, 1943. 


More complete government control of paper, and 
pulp allocation based more largely upon war require- 
ments, is a growing influence tending to further 
tighten the wholesale paper market. Reports from 
most of many manufacturers’ representatives, job- 
bers, and general paper merchants this week, indicate 
grave concern as to the sources of supply and the 
ability to supply even the most essential of their cus- 
tomers’ needs. The drastic curtailment of paper for 
all printing purposes by Canada, may not necessarily 
be found desirable in America. Although the man- 
power situation is critical, the Victory Pulpwood Com- 
mittees in pulpwood producing counties are doing 
valiant work and Wisconsin and other states are ex- 
pecting a large harvest of pulpwood this winter. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended November 20 rose to a new high mark of 145.5, 
compared with 144.2 for the previous week, and with 
134.3 for the corresponding week last year. The 
index of paper board production was 143.7, com- 
pared with 146.5 for the previous week, and with 
130.8 for the corresponding week last year. 

Paper production for the week ended November 20 
was estimated at 91.0%, compared with 88.9% for 
1942, with 105.3% for 1941, with 84.4% for 1940, 
and 96.2% for the corresponding week for 1939. 

Paper board production for the week ended No- 
vember 20 was 84.0%, compared with 83.0% for 
1942, with 96.0% for 1941, with 77.0% for 1940, 
and with 78.0% for corresponding week for 1939. 


Wood Pulp 


The supply situation’in wood pulp continues critical 
with a real scarcity possible next year unless the pulp- 
wood harvest this winter is sufficient to make up the 
depleted stockpile of most mills. The new supply of 
wood pulp of nearly 2,500,000 tons, in the third 1943 
quarter, it is pointed out in some divisions of the 
industry and trade, to be close to the 1942 output. 
As frequently reported, inventories have been very 
heavily drawn upon to maintain both pulp and paper 
production and more pulpwood must be harvested 
to make up for this deficiency. Manpower in the 
woods continues the number one problem and the 
bottleneck in the industry. 


Rags 


Mill buying of new cotton cuttings is relatively 
heavy this week, with a shorter supply situation ap- 
parently slowly developing. The colored grades are 
in particularly heavy demand, with new whites also 
strong. Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Roofing grades continue the most active in the old 
cotton rag market. Many reports indicate that roof- 
ing mills would readily increase their buying volume 
if supplies were more plentiful. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Mill buying of all grades of fiber is active, with 
supplies limited. No important change in the supply 
situation in old cordage has been reported this week. 


Trading in scrap bagging has declined since last 
week and is currently reported fair. Supply is still 
limited. Demand is light. Prices on all grades are 
still nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


The “save waste paper” campaign is making good 
progress as a whole. Chairman Donald M. Nelson, 
of the War Production Board is urging all Americans 
to save paper. He states that the collections have not 
as yet come up to demands and that an extra effort 
or “Christmas bonus” is needed in the nation wide 
effort. 

Every consumer of paper can and should cooperate 
in this drive by saving and not destroving Paper, 
especially in homes. 

Some improvement in collections of waste paper is 
reported from several quarters of the trade at this 
date. The market is active under a heavy mill de- 
mand. Prices are strong at ceiling levels. 


Twine 
*Demand is heavy for all grades of standard twine 
available for normal uses. Prices are nominal on 
such small stocks as exist and paper twine in various 
sizes is coming increasingly into use for ordinary 
purposes. 


Water Testing Equipment 


A new test set for boiler water control analyses 
is announced by W. H. and L. D. Betz, Gillingham 
and Worth streets, Philadelphia, Pa. The test set 
includes all the necessary apparatus and chemicals 
for the determination of hardness, alkalinity, chlor- 
ide, sulphite, and phosphate. A special cabinet designed 
for use on table or wall is provided. All apparatus 
and chemicals are contained in the cabinet, held in 
a secure position and ready for instant use. ‘A por- 
tion of the opened cabinet door forms a convenient 
acid-resistant laboratory work table and a fluorescent 
light provides correct illumination for the tests. The 
protection afforded by the cabinet minimizes break- 
age and eliminates errors caused by dust and dirt. 
A complete instruction book is included informing 
the operator how to perform the simple rapid tests 
and what the results mean in terms of plant control. 


< Made Vice Pres. of Merchants Chemical 


William E. Phillips, formerly with the Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, was recently appointed vice presi- 
dent of Merchants Chemical Company. Mr. Phillips 
is a graduate of Louisiana State University. He will 
be located in the Chicago office of Merchants Chem- 
ical Company, Tribune Tower. 
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UNION EQUIPMENT 


We can still supply informa- 
tion and help in maintaining 
your Union equipment. We 
are sorry, but we can't supply 
you with new installations. If 
it is a matter of keeping pres- 
ent machines running, we will 


be glad to do all we can. 
@ Accurate comparative and 


SE 
Pp i qualita of scuff resistance are 
: made mons all cue paper from tissue to ca aaheand. Tests may be also 
run 
UNION MACHINE COMPANY Scie iin aring a nae two rotating‘ “Calibrase” wheels against 
specimen on turnta ‘ble, s recorded in terms of ‘‘wear cycles” on 


buil 
sbhowrere aierenclaeentai TABER. SE a aeiidees 
ith Uni Plate C 
(Associated with Union Screen Plate Company) 111P GOUNDRY ST., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Designers and Builders of Scientific and Precision Apparatus 


3 T & | > & West Virginia Pulp 
P IE 3 > | 4g | and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


ODDS ED bee MM | rset nme st nate 


San Francisco, Cal. 


N\A WS \ Manufacturers of 

PSs ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger. 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH — — BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


60 East 42 Street 
New York NVY. 


ww 
am ey 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 
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ednesday, mber 1, 1943. 
BLANC FIXE—Current reports indicate no change in 
the market for blanc fixe. Prices are firm. The current 
quotation is $40 per ton for the pulp, in barrels, at works. 
The powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works. 
BLEACHING POWDER—Demand is hea for 
bleaching powder. Prices continue unchanged. Current 
quotations range from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in 
drums, car lots, at works. 
CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
prociptiated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
4 cents per pound; 2,000 pounds, 2414 cents per pound; 


less than 2,000, 244 cents per pound, f.o.b., shipping 


point, Imported, 10 to 10% cents per pound, f.o. b., source. 

CAUSTIC SODA—The supply situation in caustic 
soda is still reported tight. Quotations are firm and un- 
changed. The current quotation on solid caustic soda is 
$2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and ground are quoted at $2.70 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—The market for china clay is reported 
moderate for some grades. Quotations continue unchanged. 
Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; 
coating clay at from $12 to $22 Y ton, at mines. Imported 
china clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship 
side. 


CHLORINE—No important change in short supply- 
situation reported this week. Quotations are unchanged. 
Chlorine is currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in 
single-unit tank cars, f.o.b., works. 


ROSIN—Quotations on some grades of rosin are higher 
this week. “G” gum rosin is mg quoted at $4.04 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood rosin is cur- 
rently quoted at $4.02 per 100 pounds, in barrels. New 
York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is quoted at $4.23 
per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 


SALT CAKE—Current quotations on salt cake con- 
tinue unchanged. Demand continues moderate. Domestic 
salt cake is currently quoted at $15 per ton, in bulk; 
chrome cake is quoted at $16 per ton. All prices in car 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SODA ASH—The current demand for soda ash is re- 

rted heavy. Quotations are firm and conform to prevail- 
ing prices. Prices on soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in 
barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Little improvement in the tight supply 
situation of corn and its products is reported at this date, 
Prices are un . Pearl is currently quoted at $3.10 
per 100 pounds; powdered startch at $3.20 per 100 pounds; 
all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—AIl applications for 
WPB allocations on sulphate of alumina are reported 
granted for the current period. The commercial grades are 
quoted at from $1.15 to $1.25 per 100 pounds ; iron free is 
quoted at $2.35 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, 
f.0.b., works. 


SULPHUR—The sulphur market continues unchanged 
under a good, steady demand. Annual contracts are cur- 
rently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. mines. The current 
contract quotation at Gulf Ports is $17.50 per long ton. 


TALC—Quotations on tale are unchanged and continue 
to conform to prevailing prices. Domestic talc is currently 
quoted at from $16 to $21 per ton, at mines. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 


ber 1 
on 


1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 


quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant's 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


* OPA Maximum Price. 
inher cwt. oeeeeed,_ Seaatities 


e A, f.0.b. 
Suporetandard 


$5.25 
foi ra ing. “35.00 : 
rai 
Seated 5 


a 
*OPA Manufacturers’ Prices. 


Blowsned 5.7 “ 
pa Toilet, 1 M. - 16 « 
Bleached Toilet... 5.70 “ 
Paper Towels, Per Caso— 
Unbleach wooce 260 4 
Bleached, Jr 3.20 « 
Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 
No. 1 Jute........ 11.25 @ 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 3 6.00 
No, 2 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 tb...... 5.75 


ip 
ite Pat. Coated*75. 4 
raft Liners 50 ="s 


Rag Comm Bonds gre ata 
ite, 


Delivered in es aT 
ma Bonds wedgers 
ust 
No. 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 


32.20 “* 37.75 33.35 “ 39.25 
seee ! oeee 29,904 35.00 
23.00 ** 27.00 24.15 “* 28.25 
eos. oe0. 23,804 27.75 
18.70 “* 22.75 19.90 “ 24.25 


16.40 ** 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
cob at $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items. 
a in Zone 1: 


ers 
No. 1. oe svesi2 is $11. 2g 14.25 
Na. 2.. 13.25 
ae S.0 $30 ‘ it: 33 10: 3s « 12.56 

No. 4.. 8.90 10.75 10.05 12.25 
Colers $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Free Sheet Book Papers— 
White, Cased Pope. 
Delivered in Zone 1 

No. 1 Glossy Coated... 

No. 2 Glossy Coated 

No. 3 Glossy Coated. i160 « 13.23 

No. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15 « 12.75 

No. 1 Antique (water- 


ety 65@$15.% 
40 ** 14.00 


11,75 

1.00 
10.75 
11,00 


10.45 
an 


eS & S.C 8.50 « 
Ivory « India at $.50 cwt. extra. 
Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadias 
Manufacturers Prices. 
a Exceeding OPA ape 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 


Weat Coast cast in ares re) 


West Coast (in area 
West Coast (out area 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 
Pulp. 


area) 
wae S Coe (out area) 13. 

t mg actualy es 
ont = allowances, fference 
may be added to the Rute 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill £. o. b. N. ¥.) 
Shirt Cutting 

New Whit, N No. 1. 
Silesias No. 1 
New Unbleached... ; . 
Blue — re 


Fanc 
Washabies —- “ 
pas Khaki Cut- 
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J. Andersen & Co. 


Selling Agents 
21 East 40th Street 


Bleached Sulphite 


KELLNERPARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD. 
Sorpsborg, Norway 


Edsvaila, Sweden 


BUI also a guarantee by men 
whe for 78 years have prided them: 
selves in making finer felts. TO YOU 
—this is the mark of dependability. 
longer felt life and greater saving 


TOILET ROLL CONVERTING MACHINES 
TOWEL ROLL CONVERTERS 
EMBOSSING EQUIPMENT 
ANILINE PRINTERS 


TOWEL INTERFOLDING MACHINES 
ROTARY CARD CUTTERS 
SLITTERS FOR VULCANIZED FIBRE 


126-128 W. Fontaine St. 


Sta. “oO” Phila., Penna. 


KOSMOS - DIXIE 
PARIS 
BLACKS 


Carbon blacks with a high degree of 
miscibility especially adapted to the 
needs of the paper industry. Supplied 
uncompressed, semi-compressed or in 
bead form. 


BLAC-KING 45 RX 


An aqueous dispersion of Carbon Black 
with a solid content of 45%. Especially 
designed for use as a coloring agent 
for paper. Clean to handle and elimi- 
nates contamination of other colors in 
the beater room. 


Samples and information on request 


UNITED 
CARBON COMPANY, inc. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


New York °* Akron °* Chicago 


AMES Thickness 
Measure No, 25 


This compactly de- 
signed instrument (the 
only one of its kind 
made) meets every 
demand for a _ neat 
pocket gauge to meas- 
ure thicknesses with 
speed and accuracy. 


$10.50 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


B. C. AMES CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 





40 


Uld Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Miscellaneous 21105: 


Third and Blucs— 
Repacked ........%2.20 
Miscellaneous ....°1.80 

Roofing Rags— 

TM, Recvevocesess ona 


Manis Rope. ° ‘tS 3 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 


All Prices nominal 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light aes. - 5.50 
Light paneeees. » - 5.50 
New White Cuttin . o S 
New Light Oxf ; 
New Light Prints... 3:00 


Old Rags 


White Linens. 7.50 
White Linens. 6.50 
oe Linens. 4.50 

hite Linens. 2.25 
Whe Cotton. 4.25 
White Cotton. 3.25 
White Cotton. +2 
White Cotton. 1.90 
Extra Light Prints.. 2.00 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
Checks and 9 Sa 

y Garments.. 

Dark Cottons....... 
Old Shopperies. eee 
New i 


22222222 
esse oe 9 


BAGGING 


(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. 
Gaunnay No. 1— 
Foreign ....... ..-Nominal 
Domestic ........ 425 @ 
Wool Tares. light.... 4.25 
Wool Tares heavy... 4.50 
Bright Bagging... . 4.50 ‘* 


Jute Threads. . “e 
No. 1 ; Strings. 14.00 « 
ixed Strings. . 2.00 «* 

*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
aeons Cuts, one 

3.374% @ 
No. ‘ Hard White 
Envelo Cuts.... 3.12%" 
No. 1 White 


Shavings, umruled. 2.87%* 
No. 1 Hard White - 
230 6 


Shavings, 
sescese 287K" 
White 


Shavings 2.50 * 
Soft ‘White Shavings, aad 
eeeeeeeeee ‘ 

No. 1 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 
1.67%" 


Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 “ 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 
goes Fly Leaf 

Sha sepeanees £9 © 


Mixed ¢ lored Shav- 


Mixed *“Groundwood 

Coiored Shavin 
Overissue 

azines 
No. 1 Heavy Books 1.674 

agazines...... . 

ited Books 
No. 1 White Ledger 217% 
No. 2 Mixed Ledg 

colored - 1.87%" 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings, one cut.. 2.87%4** 
New Manila Envelope 

CORE , 2 cccocces B se 
Extra i ss 


Bag Cuttings 
— Envelope C 


Tri og No. 1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New ee Eset Cor am 
at uttings J 
Not Assorted Old 


New jute Corrugated 
Cuttings 7 
= 100% Kraft Cor- 
gated Containers 1.75 
oid "Canuauad C - 


tainers 

Box Board Cuttings. .72%* 
White Blank News.. 1.65 ‘ 
Overissue News..... .85 
No. 1 N 75 « 
No. 1 i a 

Old Corrugated 
B24 
‘ 


iii 


. 


90 


tainers ° 
Mill Wrappers...... .85 


Twines 
All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 
EMER coccecvccccs 
White Hemp 

Fine Polished— 

Fine India 

Unpolished— 


Rope 
Wir oe os 


Sone 


Meaium Te 
Mex, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings-— 
New White No. . 07K%@ 
New White No. 2. .04%4* 
Light Silesias.. . .04%* 
Silesias,' No. 1. 04 « 
Black Silesias soft .03 
New Unbleached d 
Washable Prints.. 
Washable No. i.. 
Blue Overall 
Cottons—According to grades 
Washable Seanens 
Fancy Percales.. 
New Black Soft.. 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 
Khaki Cuttings— 
me. 82@. D..cocce. SB 
No. 2 Mixed. ..... .02%* 
Corduroy necssoee ee” 
New Canvas...... .0434° 
New Black Mixed. — ‘“ 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
Vhite No. 1— Re- 
cocked .......... S80 


paleienenss No. i. 3.20 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2.65 
Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 
Repacked ... 
Black Stockings— 
CExport) .cccces. 
Roofing oe 
oreign 1....No 
Domestic No. Lice 1.55 
Domestic_No. 2... 1.45 


Roofing B. s. o 2.35 
Old Manila ee - 5.75 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny No, 1— 
Foreign oseccce sesamiae 
mestic 3.00 = 3.50 


° 7) ~ 
Bee céccscce. coo Le * 1 


Scrap— 
BO. Beco coe cooe SES % BSD 
ee Boc* se eis ee @ Ee 
Wooi Tare: ie 4.00 “ 4.25 


No. 1 New Lagnt 
Burlap .......+-. 3.00 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 
cut soccccns Guneee** 
> 3 Hard = 287%" 
vings, un - 2 ‘ 
Soft White Shavings, 
OBE CUt......0+0.- 250 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ 
Soft White Shavings, 


No. 2 Ledger, colored 1.87% «« 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines .... 1.67%« 
Overissue yo 1.67%" 
New Manila Envelope 

Cuttings 2.65 
No. 1 Kecorved Old 

BION ncccscccscce 2.58 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. ‘ 
Box Board Cuttings. .72%* 
masts > peveicenny C 

2.25 «* 

old Gostenntes Con- 

taimers ..ccee .0e AS & 


Overissue News..... a 6 
No. 1 News « 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 


(¥. >». b. Boston) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.874 @ 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled... 2.50 “ 
Soft White Shavings, 
MEO. cesancescese SAE & 
- i 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 


1.67%" 
No. ° Fly" Leaf Shav- 
8 1.12% 


1.25 « 
90 « 


Fly Leaf Shavings 
Mixed Colored Shav- 


75 «6 
New} Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 2.87%" 
Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut...... 3.37%** 
Triple Sorted No. 1 
rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 ‘ 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 
Bag Cuttings.. 2.75 *§ 
Kraft Envelope Cut: 
3.25 « 


+ 1.67%" 
Cuts, one cut. 2.87%" 
New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2.65 
— Biank News.. 1.65 
ae 
Kraft 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .70 
Overissue News 
Box Board Cuttings 
New Corrugated Cut- 
tings, Kraft 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Containers 1.75 
Old Corrugated Con- 
taimers .... 1.15 
Jute C orrugated. Cut- 


New Mania Envelope 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
F ove i 


@ 2.75 
Sisal Rope No. 1. _ 
Sisal Rope No. Bove “4.28 _ 
Mixed Rope......... 1.35 1.50 


Transmission Rose— 
Foreign ........(nominal) 
Domestic .....+.. 2.75 


Manila Rope— 
en 
Domestic ...... . 
Soft Jute mage ecccce - 
ute Carpet Ficcads. : 3 “ 
leachery Burlap.... 8.50 “ 
Scrap Burlap— : 
Foreign (nominal) 
SD iccccse GeO” 


Wool Tares— 
Foreign .....++. (nominal) 


(neenizel) 
7 $ i“ 


Domes 
Aust. Weal Pouches. . 5. 33 
New Rare Cuttings 4.75 
Heavy Baling Bagging 4.00 
Paper — Sagging.. . 50 
No, 2 Bagging 1.35 
“OPA aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New Light Prints. .04%@ 
aaney pecestes. eee Sei. 
New Wikite No -06 

New Light Flasnc!. 


0SK%* 

Canton Flannels, 

Bleached 06 « 
Underwear Cutters, 

Bleached ......... .06%“ 
Unde: wear Cutters, 
_Unblea eeeese 
Silesias No. 1....... 
New Black Silesias.. 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached ... 

Blue Cheviots .... 
Fancy ee 
Washable 
Khaki Cuttings 

O. D. Khaki 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings. . 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 2.65 
oat Blues, Re- 


ked 20 
ola Blue Overalls... 2.25 


Thirds and Blues, Re- 
acked 2. 

Miscellaneous 

Black Stockings 


Roofing Stock— 


ING. |B cccce 
No. 2.. 


. 5, Quality A.. 
uality B.. 

uality C. 
* Old Manila Rope.. 


*OPA Maximum 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 


ee++- (nominal 
Dark Cottons ..........(nominal 
Dutch Blues .......+- . -(nomina 
New Checks and Blues. : (nominal 
Old Fustians ...........(nominal 
Old Linsey Garments... - (nominal 
New Silesias ominal 


eeeeeeeeree 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(F. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices. 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 


Envel Cuts, one 
out rites sesecnnt 3.37%" 


No. 1 Hard 

Shavings, Lae 2.87%" 
No. 1 Soft White 

Shavings ..... a9 «6 


No. 1 White Ledger 2.17%“ 
No. 1 Heavy Books 

& Magazines 1.67%" 
White Blank News.. 1.65 “ 
Mixed Kraft Env. 

& Bag Cuttings... 
No. 1 Assorted Old 

BION ksesececcces 1.75 
Overissue News .... 

o. 
No. 
No. 1 Roofing 
No. 1 Roofing Bags 
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